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ON THE morning of April 21, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reported the arrest of Mark Zborowski, who is 
now being held to face perjury charges in connection with 
his testimony before the Federal grand jury handling the 
Soble espionage case. Readers who have been with us more 
than two years will recognize the 
name, for our issues of March 19 
and 26, 1956, carried two articles 
entitled “Mark Zborowski, Soviet 
Agent.” Author of the articles was 
David J. Dallin. 

Zborowski, now 50, has been 
known as a cultural anthropolo- 
gist since he arrived in the United 











personal acquaintance. “Among the numerous people on $ 
whom Zborowski was assigned to spy” in 1944, Dallin wrote. 
“were Mrs. Dallin and myself; he had reported regularly on 
us to the NKVD in France, where we were acquainted.” The 
first New LeaperR exposé of Zborowski actually appeared on 
November 21, 1955 under the byline “Henry Kasson.” 

At Senate Internal Security Subcommittee hearings held 
in the spring of 1956, Zborowski admitted various involve. ¥ 
ments with the Soviet security apparatus before the war, 
but claimed he had severed his connection when he came to 
the U.S. “A tissue of clever evasions,” wrote Dallin. 

As we go to press, the reports of Zborowski’s relation to 


the Soble-Albam case are still scanty. Since he is now sub p' 





judice, we will refrain from comment on it. The strange and 
startling tale of the past, however, may be found in Dr, 
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RESIDENT Eisenhower is taking an 
I cecess gamble on the future 
of the American economy. A fort- 
night ago, he decided—on the ad- 
vice of his Treasury Department ex- 
perts—to take no further steps to 
curb the recession. He will recom- 
mend neither tax cuts nor increased 
[Government spending. The United 
States, he told a press conference, has 
reached the bottom, and the economy 
will soon begin to move up. Any fur- 
ther Government steps to promote re- 
covery would only lead to inflation. 
Eisenhower reached his conclusion 
on the basis of two ambiguous facts: 
1. In mid-March, there was no ap- 
preciable change in the number of 
unemployed, (The official figure was 
5.1 million, but by other methods of 
measurement may be a_ million 
higher) . 
2. Accumulated inventories have 
cleared, which the President thinks 
will lead business to begin ordering 
more goods. 
The evidence for his conclusions 
jwas dubious. For, in the normal sea- 
sonal pattern, unemployment should 





In preceding issues, such writers as 
Tris Coffin and Oscar Schnabel have 
described the gravity of the present 
economic slump; last week, Daniel 
James described some of its effects 
in Latin America. Their analyses 
receive striking confirmation in this 
article by a prominent U.S. eco- 
nomisi well acquainted with top 
leaders of business and banking. 
Because he is connected with an in- 
ternational agency, he prefers to 
use the pseudonym Robert Travis. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PRESS CONFERENCE: 


have dropped 250,000 in the spring; 
hence, “no change” really meant a 
net rise in unemployment. And, with 
little prospect of large-scale con- 
sumer buying, manufacturers have 
little incentive to build new inven- 
tories. 

Though the President’s advisers as- 
sumed late in March that we had hit 
bottom, their view is not shared 
unanimously. Among the portents 
which tend to dispel Eisenhower’s 
cheerful analysis are: 

e Arthur F. Burns, formerly Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s chief economic 
adviser, has told his clients that the 
recession will probably last through- 
out the year 1958 and will not pick 





President rejects further anti-recession measures, thinks economy will right itself 


Ike's Big Gamble 


By Robert Travis 





THE SLUMP MAY COST $40 BILLION 


up, if at all, before the spring of 
1959. 

e “Smart money” in Wall Street 
is reportedly debating whether or not 
to sell, in order to “discount” new 
drops in economic activity and 
profits. 

© The auto industry, bellwether of 
the 1955-57 boom, is apparently pre- 
pared to write off its entire 1958 sales 
year as a disaster. Present indications 
are that total sales will be 4 million 
cars—half the sales of the peak year 
1955. 

Despite these facts, the Adminis- 
tration fears that inflation—as a re- 
sult of pump-priming methods—is a 
more serious danger than deepening 





depression. What the White House is 
saying, in effect, is that inflation is a 
worse evil than the unemployment of 
10 per cent of the U.S, labor force 
(not to mention the effects of U.S. 
recession on underdeveloped coun- 
tries). 

The Administration’s reasoning is 
not backed by statistics. Even if there 
were no increase in gross national 
product (most unlikely), an infla- 
tionary “leak” of 3 to 5 per cent 
would cost the United States about 
$20 billion a year. But we are al- 
ready losing national product, be- 
cause of unemployment, at a rate of 
$25 billion a year. According to the 
study of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, a businessman’s organiza- 
tion, if U.S. production remains at 
the level of the first quarter of 1958, 
the loss for the year will be $40 
billion. To understand the extent of 
this loss, the entire gross national 
income of Italy is only $25 billion, 
the annual expenditure budget of the 
United Kingdom $18 billion. 

In some respects, the inflationary 
danger is a real one. Yet it should be 
recognized that unemployment and 
inflation are both, in effect, “taxes” 
on certain sectors of the economy. 
Unemployment hits 
group least able to pay, industrial 
workers. Administration _ officials 
smugly declare that “we” will have 
to go through the wringer, that “we” 
went on a binge and “we” have to 
suffer the hangover. Who is “we”? 
The fact is that the corporations— 
particularly in the durable-goods in- 
dustries—went on the binge, and the 
workers have the hangover. 

These durable-goods industries are 


precisely the 


of crucial importance in estimating 
the reality of the inflationary threat. 
For, while many elements combined 
to produce this recession, most econ- 
omists agree that over-expansion of 
the capital-goods industries was a 
prime cause, 

When the Korean War broke out, 
the U.S. was faced with a choice: 
either to convert existing plant ca- 
pacity (particularly Detroit auto pro- 
duction to armaments, or to expand 


capacity rapidly. Under President 
Truman’s defense mobilizer, Charles 
E. Wilson of General Electric, the 
U.S. decided to build a “dual econ- 
omy” by giving fast tax write-offs to 
companies that would build new 
plant capacity. The U.S. went into 
world markets gobbling up huge 
amounts of tin, rubber and other pri- 
mary materials, thus placing an enor- 
mous burden on its West European 
allies. The latter had to pay higher 
prices for raw materials at the same 
time that they had to tighten their 
belts in order to increase their arma- 
ments. Since the initial U.S. decisions 
in 1950, the U.S. has been on a 
capital-goods jag that has gone far 
beyond the economy’s “normal” 
growth rates. 

Fast tax writeoffs continued under 
Eisenhower after the termination of 
the Korean War, and capacity ex- 
panded rapidly in the 1955-57 boom. 
As a result, relative to “normal” de- 
mand there is now “too much” auto 
capacity, “too much” steel capacity, 
“too much” appliance capacity. 

In the present recession situation, 
it is precisely these areas that will 
have to be helped if the economy 
is to pick up. The Administration 
fears that strong buying in these 
areas will be inflationary. It need 
not be. As Abba P. Lerner has 
pointed out, the excess capacity in 
these industries means that there is 
no economic justification for further 
price rises on these goods. If there 
is the threat of a price rise, there 
is no reason why the Government 
cannot step in and halt it. 

While the Administration is pre- 
pared to gamble on the economy 
“righting itself,” Congressional lead- 
ers and economists are proposing two 
main lines of action: tax cuts and 
increased Federal spending. There 
are many good reasons to argue for 
tax cuts—and even more reasons for 
tax reforms which would aid lower- 
income families while eliminating 
special privileges. But a tax cut, 
though “speedy,” is “aimless.” The 
unemployed are not directly helped. 
Money gets spent on too many irrele- 














vant items.. Even if it is speat to 
reduce debt, this simply adds to bank 
and finance-company surpluses. 

Direct Federal spending would 
show results more clearly. John 
Kenneth Galbraith, for example. has 
argued persuasively that Federal 
spending ~for school construction 
would not only provide social bene. 
fits in a needed area, but might re- 
duce local taxes for small property } 
owners—a group that has _ been 
squeezed in recent years. Govern- 
ment spending, in its own way, . 
would be just as “speedy” as a tax ; 
cut. For, once businessmen knew 
that the total level of spending would en 
rise, they would begin to build in- viok 
ventory and accumulate stock in an- hiat 
ticipation of sales. Expectations con- ind 
tinue to play an important role in the M 
economy. pat 

Whether there are tax cuts or in- indi 
creased Government spending or a 
both, Federal action against the re: Mea 
cession will be spurred by reports Wha 
from abroad which show the cata- sil 
strophic effects of our slump on un- a 
derdeveloped countries. The reces- Hin 
sion is already wiping out the effects bate 
of our economic aid to such na oe 
tions. A United Nations report shows ae 
that this aid can, in statistical terms, iat 
be completely wiped out by a mere ‘ile 
fluctuation of 4 per cent in the rela- em 
tive terms of trade between the raw Mi. 
materials sold by Asian countries and sade 
the price of manufactured goods oe 
which they pay. Latin America and ba 
a number of Asian countries (Pak a 
istan in particular) are already feel its 
ing the effects of our recession it Th 
this manner—at a time when the 7 
Soviet Union is increasing its barter il-fat 
trade throughout the world and our Ph 
political prestige is low. iain 

Perhaps the Eisenhower Adminis | Time 
tration can afford to be complacent iin 
about a 10-per-cent unemployment! bets 
level. The rest of the world is not It ha: 
so fortunate. If the recession § Th, 
allowed to continue and deepen, iff 
political effects abroad may be 4 1B. 
startling as—and far less welcome o. 
than—its probable political effects a! dad, 
home this November. : 

April 
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Why the AFL-CIO suddenly blasted the rackets committee 


LABOR AND THE 
McCLELLAN REPORT 


By J. B. S. Hardman 


T Is curtains for John McClellan’s Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Field as far as organized labor is concerned. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany made this clear by his 
violent reaction to the Interim Report on the committee’s 
first year of operation, which it submitted to the Senate 
and made public March 25. 

Meany charges that the report is little more than a 
publicity-seeking document which has “the net effect” of 
indicting “the entire labor movement for the sins of a 
few.” The evil effect of the publication is not minimized, 
Meany said, by the “qualifier” on which the report opens. 
What was needed, Meany argued, was “a mature, sober 
analysis, not a press agent’s release.” Instead, the docu- 
ment is a “disgraceful example of the use of sensation- 
alism,” and the committee has aroused “grave doubts 
as to the impartiality, objectivity and integrity of [its| 
future operations.” The report, Meany further said, 
ignored “the great strides the movement has made 
to clean its own house.” His statement, Meany said, 
reflected a consideration of the matter by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Committee. 

Meany’s blast at the committee’s report leaves the 
reader perturbed. For there is nothing new in the report 
or about the committee itself that was not previously 
known; yet labor and the committee cooperated through- 
out the year which the report covers. Why, then, the out- 
of-hand condemnation and clash? 

The Kohler-UAW Interlude. The report covered the first 
year of the committee’s operation, which ended before the 
ill-fated Kohler-UAW hearings began. The latter pro- 
ceeding was managed in a way which justified much 
resentment on the labor front, and caused the New York 
Times to note editorially: “The Kohler sessions have 
sown the bad seed of partisanship and dissension. Their 
fruits have already tapped the committee’s moral strength. 
It has had more than enough of them already.” 

The union-hating contingent in the committee, master- 


J. B. S. HARDMAN edited Labor and Nation and the CIO 
Advance, directed Columbia University’s Labor Leadership 
study. and is author of House of Labor and other books. 
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minded by Senator Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.), had 
their day. But the Kohler-UAW affair, which crowned 
the year-long efforts to “get Walter Reuther,” was a fiasco 
for the “getters.” Goldwater came out of his long-sought 
encounter with Reuther a beaten man. Weeks of hearings 
and preceding months of investigation brought forth a 
finding of absolute integrity for the union and Walter 
Reuther in all financial matters. The loaded charges of 
violence by the UAW let loose by Goldwater degenerated 
into a boring discussion of what was wrong or right some 
30 years back, 

However, all this happened after the year’s activity 
covered in the committee’s report. During that year, the 
Goldwater orientation was held in check, except on the 
happy occasion when the Arizona solon was alert to 
express his admiration for Jimmy Hoffa’s “labor and life 
philosophy.” 

The Interim Report. The committee’s product is a com- 
pact volume of 462 densely printed pages and several 
more pages of illustrations. The text consists of a two- 
page foreword and a four-and-a-half-page introduction; 
390 pages which contain selections from evidence and 
testimony in 12 investigated situations; 47 pages of 13 
committee “findings” in those situations and concerning 
the three outstanding corruptionists (Beck, Hoffa, Shef- 
ferman) ; and a three-page committee valedictory, “legis- 
lative recommendations.” The findings in the report are 
based on, and the excerpts taken from, the records of 
16,000 interviews by investigators and the testimony of 
486 witnesses at 104 days of hearings. 

Five unions came under the committee’s scrutiny: the 
Teamsters’ Union, the old AFL Textile Union, the old 
AFL automobile union under its changed name of Allied 
Industrial Workers, the Operating Engineers, and the 
Bakery Workers union. Locals of some building trades 
and barbers’ unions were “touched on.” In all, these 
unions account for about 2 million of the 17 million union 
members in the U.S. Not all the local unions of the five 
national organizations were “improperly active”—only 
a number of them—but their national leadership was bad. 

The committee received and analyzed some 100,000 
letters, of which 75 per cent came from union members, 





offering advice or registering complaints. The committee 
issued a total of 2,740 subpenas for individuals, bank 
records, union records and other information. The com- 
mittee’s staff included 34 assistant counsels and investi- 
gators and from 35 to 45 accountants and investigators 
on leave from the General Accounting Office. The com- 
plete record of the year’s work is printed in 20 volumes. 
The enormity of the figures proves neither that it all was 
very good nor that it was very bad: it merely attests to 
the volume of work that went into the undertaking. 

The war which labor’s high command has started on 
the report and the committee raises three issues: 

1. Was the report doctored to indict all labor? 

2. Has the committee’s work in the year covered been 
useful to labor? 

3. Has the committee outlived its usefulness? 

Does the Report Smear Labor? The “over-all conclu- 
sions” on the state of the unions which the committee 
investigated do not make pleasant reading: 

1. “There has been a significant lack of democratic 


procedures in the unions studied. . . . Constitutions have 
been perverted or ignored. . .. The rank and file member 
has been shorn of a voice. . . . Use of the secret ballot has 


been denied in many cases.” 

2. “The international unions surveyed . . . have fla- 
grantly abused their power to place local unions under 
trusteeship. . . .” 

3. “Certain managements have extensively engaged in 
collusion with unions. . . . They have paid off to obtain 
inferior contracts which impose sub-standard working 
conditions.” 

4. “There has been widespread misuse of union funds. 
.. . Financial safeguards have been woefully lacking. . 
Reports to rank and file members have often been false. 
... The misuse, including outright thefts and ‘borrowings’ 
for personal profit, has totaled upward of $10,000,000. 
. . . Five dollars out of the pocket of every member of the 
unions covered.” 

5. “Violence in labor-management dispute . . . still 
exists to an extent where it may be justifiably labeled a 
crime against the community. . . . These acts . . . have 
often been committed by top officers of local unions, or 
by goons and thugs. . . . Higher union authorities have 
looked the other way.” 

6. “Certain managements and their agents have en- 
gaged in a number of illegal and improper activities . . 
using labor spies . . . reprisals against employes.” 

7. “The weapon of organizational picketing has been 
abused . . . as a device to extort funds from manage- 
ment.” 

8. “Gangsters and hoodlums have successfully infil- 
trated some labor unions, sometimes at high levels . . . 
have assumed positions of trust . . . exercised sinister 
influences over other union officials.” 

9. “An extensive ‘no man’s land’ in labor-management 
relations has been uncovered. . . . Some employers have 


6 





had no access to either the National Labor Iiclations 
Board or any comparable state agency.” 

10. “Law enforcement officers have been lax in investi. 
gating and prosecuting acts of violence. . . . [Some] have 


shied away . . . because of fear of offending either side.”{ 


11. “Members of the legal profession have played a 
dubious role in their relationships with officials of some 
unions . . . have indulged in unethical practices debasing 
to the standards of their profession.” 

The Interim Report findings appeared with a built-in! 
scathing denunciation of the committee’s work: a nine. 
page statement of “Individual Views” by Senator Pat 





McNamara (D.-Mich.). The Senator characterized the 
committee’s conclusions as a “grave disservice to the 
cause of clean and constructive unionism . . . let alone! 
to the cause of fairness, truth and justice.” 

This is a serious charge, in substance identical with 
Meany’s denunciation. McNamara had spoken, at an 
earlier date, on the Senate floor in a different vein. He 
thought the committee had done good work, but it no 
longer needed to be continued. The criticism he voiced in 
the report itself was much more severe. His anger steadily 
grew and soon resulted in his resignation from the com. 
mittee. To continue serving on it, he said, would be “s 
waste of time.” 

The charge that the report has sensationalized the cases 
of union racketeering which it had uncovered fails to 
carry conviction. The summation is no more sensational 
than the earliest accounts of testimony last year were 
“sensationalized.” In fact, the AFL-CIO itself is in a 
way guilty of “sensationalizing” the crimes of the Becks, 
Crosses, Hoffas. Its 198-page Supplemental Report on 
Ethical Practices Cases, submitted by the Executive Coun- 
cil to the Atlantic City Convention (December 5-12) and 
ratified there, carried the same material. 

The fact is that the McClellan Committee report did 
not indict the whole labor movement for the sins 
of a few. The introduction opens with this statement: 

“In attempting to assess the multitude of facts pre 
sented to it over the past 12 months, the committee has 
been keeply aware of the inherent dangers of generali- 
zation. Much that is shameful and unsavory has been 
uncovered about the behavior of certain elements in 
both labor and management. This sort of information 
has necessarily been spotlighted, but it is in no way im 
tended to reflect the overwhelming majority of the labor 
unions and businessmen of this nation, of whose integrity 
the committee is firmly convinced.” 

The introduction closes with the following: 

“The committee notes with deep satisfaction that 8 
number of the unions under its scrutiny during the pas 
year have been subjected to severe disciplinary measures 
by the American Federation of Labor—Congress of In] 
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dustrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). The Teamsters and 
Bakers have been expelled from its ranks; the Textile 
Workers were temporarily suspended until concrete ev 
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dence was given of a sincere movement for reform. 

“It is the committee’s firm belief that equally effective 
measures to clean house must be taken by management 
and by bar associations against representatives from 
these segments of American life whose activities have 
been, to say the least, questionable.” 

A count of lines that the introduction allots to the sev- 
eral aspects of the problem reveals no intentional unfair- 
ness: 

¢ 96 lines—enumeration of the wrongdoings of 
“unions surveyed.” 

® 57 lines—abuses by management, enforcement agen- 
cies and the legal professionals. 

® 51 lines—warning to the reader not to make “gen- 
eralizations” and the “deep satisfaction” of the commit- 
tee with the good clean-up work done by the unions. 

The “qualifiers” to which both Meany and Senator 
McNamara referred do not appear to have been made 
pro forma—at least not judging by the written record. 
It would seem to have been the better part of wisdom for 
the union movement to emphasize rather than run down 
the so-called “qualifiers.” It is a feather in the cap of 
organized labor that a Senate investigating committee, 
even though nearly half of its members were hostile to 
labor, voiced its firm conviction in the integrity of the 
overwhelming majority of labor unions. 

In a broad sense, however, the union movement has 
been badly “smeared.” But that was not the work of the 
Interim Report. The “smear” resulted from the fact that 
for all too many years, while crooks and racketeers in 
many areas of unionism were doing their damnedest, the 
overwhelming numbers of honest leaders did precious 
little to combat the evil. This was true until a few years 
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back. It isto the undying credit of Meany that he was 
the first national AFL leader to face up to the ugly prob- 
lem: He took the bull by the horns almost the first day 
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he became AFL President in 1953, and he made it his 
top-priority assignment. 

Was the Committee Useful? Until the publication of 
the Interim Report, and prior to the Kohler-UAW hear- 
ings, Meany had been giving the committee cooperation 
and support, acting both personally and on explicit au- 
thority of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, “We thought 
we knew a few things about trade-union corruption,” 
Meany told the convention of the AFL-CIO’s Industrial 
Union Department last November, “but we didn’t know 
[until the Senate hearings] the half of it, one-tenth of it, 
or the one-hundredth part of it. We didn’t know, for 
instance, that we had unions where a criminal record 
was almost a prerequisite to holding office under the 
national union. We didn’t know that we had top trade- 
union leaders who made it a practice to secretly borrow 
the funds of their union. We didn’t know that there were 
top trade-union leaders who used the funds for phony 
real estate deals in which the victims of the fraud were 
their own members. And we didn’t know that there were 
trade-union leaders who charged to the union treasury 
such items as speed boats, perfume, silk stockings, bras- 
sieres, color TV, refrigerators, and everything else under 
the sun. ... Some of these things were still going on... .” 

“Of course,” Meany added, “you can’t get much co- 
operation from a national union the officers of which are 
practicing the same sort of larceny on a national scale as 
is being practiced by their so-called local representatives 
on a local scale.” 

It would be difficult to interpret this statement as 
meaning anything less than that the rackets committee 
was enormously helpful to the union movement. And, in 
fact, it was. Neither the racket areas nor their operators 
had been a classified secret. But the Senate Committee’s 
subpena-powered operations brought them to book. They 
were caught, though not convicted. Nor were most of 
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them forced into the open; the clean-up isn’t done yet. 
But the effectively dramatized disclosure made by the 
committee forced the hand of the “neutralists,” who 
would rather “mind their own business,” and strength- 
ened the responsible leaders in the movement who de- 
tested coexistence with thieves and crooks. These honest 
leaders were aching for a showdown, and Meany was 
their forceful leader. This achievement of the committee 
is beyond dispute. Chairman McClellan and Chief Coun- 
sel Robert F. Kennedy are unlikely to get a niche in a 
unionists’ Hall of Fame—but they did well by American 
unionism, whether or not they personally love unions. 

The Future of the Committee. In politics a good past 
performance is not necessarily a license for unbroken 
continuity. L’affaire Kohler was enough to damage a 
good record. And Meany has been under increasing 
pressure from various sources to terminate cooperation 
with the McClellan Committee. A persistent cry “Enough” 
has been coming from influential building-trades union 
leaders, from others now scheduled to make the trip to 
McClellan’s Canossa, and still others who fear they, 
too, may be invited. To all that was added the displeasure 
of most labor leaders with the committee’s call for legis- 
lation to safeguard union democracy. 

The three-page “legislative recommendations” in the 
committee's 462-page report was the pretext for the turn- 
about from cooperation to violent conflict. It was not a 
rational performance. Why should not the Senate Com- 
mittee have made legislative recommendations if, in 
its judgment, appropriate laws would tend ito correct 
the evil practices they found? That was, in fact, the pri- 
mary assignment of the committee—to investigate the 
union situation and determine whether some remedial 
legislation might not be necessary. 

The labor men did not have to storm heaven. They 
could have said that the suggested legislation is no good, 
or proposed better legislation, or said that no legislation 
is needed at all. Instead, labor’s leaders seem to have 
decided to slug it out and tolerate no give-and-take bar- 
gaining—which is generally good politics, and particu- 
larly so in an election year. 

President Meany hit out at the flank of the committee, 
choosing Senator John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) as the 
target. The Senator, previously considered a dependable 
friend of labor, had signed the Interim Report as a mem- 
ber of the McClellan Committee. And, as chairman of the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee, he introduced a bill on dis- 
closure of union finances and the regulation of union 
trusteeships, At the hearing on the bill, Meany said: 

“The self-regulating steps which the AFL-CIO has 
taken and is continuing to take will, in the long run, 
prove far more effective than some of the legislation al- 
ready proposed by those who do not understand the prob- 
lems of workers or the operations of a trade union or 
even the temptations of the market place.” 

As matters now stand, the future of the McClellan Com- 


mittee is in doubt. If it survives the storm and continues 
as now constituted—four Democrats and four Republi. 
cans—its prestige will be much reduced. The shadow of 
the Kohler-UAW hearings hangs over it. 

The Senate has before it for consideration, however, 
an overhauling proposal by Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon. This would reinforce the committee with a ninth 
member, a Democrat, in addition to filling the vacancy 
created by the resignation of McNamara, and thus give 
the committee a Democratic majority of 5 to 4. Yet itis 
doubtful whether union cooperation with the committee 
will be renewed, even if the latter is overhauled. And 
thus a vacuum has been created in a power-charged situ. 
ation. For Hoffa can do without “government.” Meany 
cannoi. 

Labor’s ethical-practices codes are good roadmaps, and 
the sanctions voted against officers who do not practice 
“clean, honest unionism” are impressive. But not even 
the Ten Commandments are self-enforceable. and what 
Meany defined as “the temptations of the market place” 
are great. Unions are in the market place and are them- 
selves a market place. Corruption has not yet been fully 
identified. The original purpose of the Senate Committee 
was to get a sufficient “sample” as basis for forming a 
judgment of what may need to be done. But the commit 
tee’s work was of more immediate value: It pulled cor- 
ruptionists out of their sheltered union grooves, More 
of that is needed. Some day unionism may be able to 
have its own Permanent Committee on Investigations; 
for the present, the hand of government, if honestly ap- 
plied, is needed. 

Hoffa runs the Teamsters, and is riding high. It helps 
him to help others do in their fields what he is doing in 
his. Expulsion from AFL-CIO has not ended corruption. 
Any legal enactment, carefully worked out in close co- 
operation with the responsible, competent leaders of 
labor, should be welcomed if it helps the movement 
tighten its loose ends, plug all holes and make its ethical 
codes operable instruments, not mere declaratory docu- 
ments. “Self-regulation” sounds good; so does town- 
meeting democracy. But the governing machinery of 20- 
million American unionists is not all a private affair of 
its head officers; nor can they prevent corruption, abuse, 
erosion. They have not demonstrated infallibility: nor 
could they if they were as good as Meany himself. “There 
ought to be some laws”—good and carefully devised laws, 
of course. 

The vast and growing American union movement needs 
to free itself from such still surviving hangovers of the 
past as fear of laws and overconfidence in laws. fear of 
“egsheads” and overconfidence in them, fear of strong 
leadership and overconfidence in it. Anger aside. George 
Meany, Walter Reuther, David Dubinsky, Al Hayes, 
George Harrison, James Carey and others like them have 
it in them to strike the right balance. This is the time to 
do just that. 


The New Leader 
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Cyprus: 


By F. R. Allemann 


Calm Before New Storms? 


While British negotiations with Greece are stalled, Turks grow restive 


NICOSIA 
T 0 THE ANCIENTS, Cyprus was the 
island of Aphrodite. To the 
stranger landing on the Nicosia air- 
field today, however, it looks more 
like the abode of Ares, the war god. 
From the air, one can see the tent 
cities and corrugated sheet-iron huts 
of British army camps. At the cus- 
toms house, large placards remind the 
traveler of the “state of emergency.” 
Papers are checked from time to time 
at roadblocks throughout the coun- 
tryside. Anyone whose papers are not 
in order is caught up in this Military 
Police net—which the leaders of the 
Greek underground organization 
EOKA, led by the legendary Colonel 
Grivas, have thus far managed to 
elude. 

Things are relatively quiet at the 
moment on Cyprus. The EOKA has 
not revoked the truce it proclaimed 
when the hated General Sir John 
Harding was replaced as Governor by 
the liberal civilian Sir Hugh Foot. 
Acts of sabotage and attacks on Brit- 
ish soldiers and installations have be- 
come infrequent. Recently, the inner 
tity of Nicosia, which lies within the 
l6th-century Venetian wall, 
again declared open for British sol- 
diers, At the same time, the British 
strongholds, police and Army head- 
quarters and the Government build- 
ings, are still surrounded by barbed 
Wire and guarded by armed sentries. 

Virtually every Greek spokesman I 
Met expressed impatience with the 
Present inconclusive state of affairs. 
They had expected swift, decisive 
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measures of conciliation when Sir 
Hugh took office: ending of the state 
of emergency, the return of exiled 
Archbishop Makarios, and release of 
arrested and interned Cypriots. Dis- 
appointed and embittered, they say 
now that “nothing has happened” 
and that the new negotiations are be- 
ing dragged out indefinitely. Many 
contend that the British really want 
to leave things as they are, hoping 
that a “wait and see” tactic will 
prevent a new storm without the need 
for thoroughgoing reforms. 

This suspicion seems unfounded. 
British authorities on the island are 
well aware of how explosive the situ- 
ation will remain until it is resolved 
by a mutually acceptable agreement. 
Since such an agreement is not yet 
in sight, however, the Greeks are be- 
coming increasingly convinced that 
they are falling victim to a British 
double-cross. 

At the same time, the Turkish mi- 
nority on Cyprus is becoming visibly 
more restless. Previously the most 
reliable support of the British re- 
gime, the Turks fear the very Greek- 
British compromise agreement for 
which their Greek compatriots hope, 
and they predict that they will ulti- 
mately be sold out by the British. In- 
creasingly vehement exhortations to 
“self-help” are coming from the 
Turkish ranks, and their demonstra- 
tions are gradually becoming as riot- 
ous and anti-British as those staged 
by the Greeks. This poses a particu- 
larly vexing problem for the Govern- 
ment, which had to rely greatly on 


the Turkish population during the 
disorders. Some 60 per cent of the 
police is Turkish, and the Special 
Constabulary Force formed to com- 
bat the EOKA was recruited almost 
exclusively from the minority. 

The British have made efforts in 
both Ankara and Athens to find a 
solution, but the resignation of the 
Karamanlis Government and _ the 
forthcoming Greek Parliamentary 
elections have left the negotiations 
hanging in air. If the Greek political 
parties decide to compete in “acti- 
vism” on the Cyprus question, those 
elements on the island which oppose 
the truce will be encouraged. 

On the other hand, a large part of 
the population seems weary of con- 
stant strife and insecurity. Despite 
the many bitter words and harsh 
accusations, one is conscious of a 
longing for peace, of which even the 
EOKA seems aware. In the illegal 
leaflets which he distributes under 
his nom de guerre “Dighenis,” Colo- 
nel Grivas continues to speak in 
bloodthirsty terms. But the under- 
ground movement’s current slogans 
create’ the impression that the popu- 
lation is being prepared for a change 
in tactics in the direction of more 
peaceful methods. 

Indeed, the leaders of the Greek 
Cypriots see little to gain in a re- 
sumption of violence so long as the 
British forces are so clearly supe- 
rior. They seem to be turning to 
passive resistance. Grivas talks of 
launching a boycott of British goods 
and institutions, and there are signs 





of a new, slowly mounting campaign 
of civil disobedience. 

Thus, increasing numbers of Cyp- 
riot radio owners are refusing to pay 
their radio tax so long as the British 
jam Radio Athens. This sort of thing 
opens up many possibilities: If tens 
of thousands of island inhabitants 
should decide that they would rather 
go to jail than pay taxes, it might 
well have more effect on the colonial 
power than a succession of bombing 
attacks and shootings. 

The big question is whether the 
highly individualistic Greeks will be 
able to summon the discipline re- 
quired for this method of struggle. 
As long as the resistance leaders 
speak of “fighting to the last drop of 
blood,” and at the same time go on 
cheerfully smoking English ciga- 
rettes and offering visitors Scotch 
whisky, the prospects for such an 
undertaking appear discouraging. 


HE BritisH frankly admit that 
as present status of Cyprus is 
an anomaly. That countries like the 
Sudan and the Gold Coast should 
have won their independence while 
this center of ancient European civi- 
lization remains a Crown Colony is 
recognized as an impossible state of 
affairs. A system of government 
which is at best paternalistic accords 
ill with the highly sensitive national 
consciousness of the Greek Cypriots; 
all the economic and social develop- 
ment brought by 80 years of British 
rule (especially since the end of 
World War II) do not change that 
fact. 

Britons on the island will offer 
thoughtful comments on the errors of 
omission and commission that have 
been made. But then they will point 
out that it is really not England’s 
fault if Cyprus as yet lacks a func- 
tioning system of self-administration, 
to say nothing of real self-govern- 
ment of the sort introduced in other, 
less “advanced” areas. In fact, all at- 
tempts to democratize the regime 
have foundered either on Greek- 
Turkish enmity or, above all, on the 
Greek Cypriots’ vehement demand 


for enosis, or union with the Hellenic 
“motherland.” 

This demand is by no means a 
product of the postwar era. As early 
as 1931, it led to serious clashes dur- 
ing which the old British administra- 
tive seat in Nicosia was destroyed by 
fire; the result was suspension of the 
island’s relatively liberal constitution. 
After the last war, efforts by the Brit- 
ish Labor Government to give the 
island representative 
through a new constitution met with 
the stubborn resistance of the Cyp- 
riots themselves. The Greek popula- 
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tion insisted on_ self-determination, 
not self-government—and self-deter- 
mination was for them identical with 
enosis. 

Many Cypriots now admit that this 
stubborn insistence on union with 
Greece in 1946-47 was a tactical mis- 
take. Even convinced advocates of 
enosis conceded to me that they 
would be much further along today 
if they had been satisfied then with 
internal autonomy and had concen- 
trated all their efforts on constantly 
widening it. 

The “all or nothing” tactic, for 
which the Greek Orthodox Church on 
the island was largely responsible, 
resulted in wrecking many opportu- 
nities at a time when the political 
situation in London and relations be- 
tween Greece and Turkey were far 
more favorable for the Cypriots than 
today. I have even met people who 
now bitterly blame the British for 
not simply forcing the 1947 constitu- 
lion upon the Cypriots. 

At any rate, it is scarcely possible 
to pick things up now at the point 
they went awry a decade ago. The 
Greek Cypriots, together with the 
Government in Athens, have taken 
a firm stand on behalf of uncondi- 
tional, unlimited  self-determination 
—thus narrowing the area of any 
compromise in advance. Within this 
restricted area, however, the Greeks 
seem to have eased up a bit in 
the most recent talks. They no long- 
er demand immediate enosis, but are 
willing to consider various transi- 
tional solutions. At least that is true 





of the Athens Government (cr wag 
until the current election campaign) 
and a fairly wide group of responsi- 
ble Greek leaders on the island. On 
the other hand, some hotheads like 
Mayor Dervis of Nicosia openly de. 
nounce this as “weakness.” 
declares that Cyprus must be Greek, 
even if this should lead to World 
War III. Fortunately, he is not rep. 
resentative. 

Even the Orthodox Church on the 
island, which calls itself the Eth- 
narchy (i.e., the national spokesman 
of the local Greek population), is 
now clearly reconciled to the idea 
that self-determination must be pre- 
ceded by a fairly extended period of 
self-government, perhaps lasting ten 
years. On one point, however, it re 
mains unbending: The principle that 
at the end of this period the Cypriot 
people will itself decide to which 
nation it wishes to belong must be 
accepted right now by the negotiat 
ing parties. 

There is also a group of unorgam 
ized moderates more or less rep 
resented by Joanis Cleridis, who was 
elected Mayor of Nicosia in 1949 
with Communist support and was 
succeeded four years later by Dervis. 
Cleridis would even agree to a mere 
pledge by the colonial power that 
self-determination would be discussed 
again in ten years’ time. However, 
the great majority of Cypriots reject 
any such postponement of the issue. 
They insist that the ultimate goal 
of any transitional settlement must 
be made clear right now, and that 
goal can only be a popular decision 
on union with Greece. This position 
was taken in conversation by the 
Bishop of Kitium, who has been 
“acting Ethnarch” since the banish- 
ment of Archbishop Makarios. The 
Bishop, a shrewd peasant type. made 
it plain, however, that the only legiti- 
mate representative of the island's 
Greek population is Makarios, with- 
out whose return from exile pacifica- 
tion of Cyprus will be impossible. 

No solution is possible without 
Makarios—everyone with whom | 
spoke agreed on that. Even those 
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who frankly had misgivings about 
the domination of the clergy and 
spoke (not altogether without foun- 
dation) of “fascist” tendencies with- 
in the Church hierarchy and the 
EOKA recognized the Archbishop as 
the man entitled to speak and negoti- 
ate for them. Some might regard his 
tactics as questionable or even adven- 
turistic, but this did not diminish 


his authority and no Greek Cypriot 
challenged his legitimacy. 

Thus, if Makarios can be won 
over to a compromise, even the na- 
tionalist extremists will go along. 
So long as he remains adamant, how- 
ever, no one will be found on Cyprus 
to cooperate in “normalizing” politi- 
cal conditions within the framework 
of a constitution granted by the 
British. 

If the Greeks had only the British 
to contend with in the struggle for 
Cyprus, the chances of an agreement 
would not be bad. The strategic 
importance of the island has ob- 
viously lessened since the Suez ex- 
pedition of November 1956. If the 
British continue to insist on “stra- 
tegic guarantees,” it seems to be 
partly sheer force of habit. The fact 
that the problem still appears in- 
solub!< is attributable to the attitude 
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of the third interested party in the 
dispute, Turkey. 


= eee the Greeks’ real antagonist 
on the Cyprus question is not 
London but Ankara. The Turks op- 
pose any compromise which—even 
for the future—recognizes the Cyp- 
riots’ right of self-determination. 
Turkey’s position unquestionably 





stems from Greek tactics in the past. 
When they brought the Cyprus ques- 
tion before the United Nations, the 
Greeks made it impossible for the 
Turkish Government to hold to its 
previous contention that no such 
question existed. Until very recently, 
Ankara’s only concern seemed to be 
to maintain the status quo; now, how- 
ever, an aggressive Turkish revi- 
sionism replies to the demand for 
enosis with a demand for taksim— 
partition of Cyprus between Greece 
and Turkey. 

The Turks base their position on 
three arguments: an historical-juridi- 
cal, an ethnic and a strategic one. 
Turkey renounced her rights to 
Cyprus in favor of Britain—de facto 
in 1878, de jure in 1923 in the 
Lausanne Peace Treaty. Today, how- 
ever, she maintains that she will have 
to reassert these rights if another 





power—Greece—tries to take Bri- 
tain’s place on the island. Moreover, 
she regards it as her right and duty 
to concern herself with the fate of 
the approximately 100,000 Turkish 
Cypriots. Finally, the Turks contend 
that geographically Cyprus belongs 
not to Greece but to the nearby main- 
land of Asia Minor, that it dominates 
access to the Gulf of Adana and thus 
to the Turkish base of Alexandretta, 
and that the island’s annexation to 
Greece would consequently place Tur- 
key in a Greek “stranglehold.” 

This last argument may seem rather 
astonishing in view of the presumably 
friendly relations between Greece and 
Turkey since World War II. Yet, 
the Turks feel a deep distrust of 
“Greater Greece” aspirations—a dis- 
trust awakened by their bitter ex- 
perience in the wake of World War 
I. They also fear that socially un- 
stable Greece might one day come 
under Communist rule, or that a 
“neutralist” regime in Athens might 
take the country out of NATO. Then 
Turkey would be cut off from any 
effective Western aid; to guard 
against this contingency, Ankara feels 
that Cyprus must be in the hands of 
a friendly great power or, better yet, 
under Turkish control. 

This fear is intensified by the 
fact that the Communists have ac- 
quired an influential position on 
Cyprus itself. The Communist-con- 
trolled “AKEL,” which dominates 
the largest Cypriot labor federation, 
is in fact the only organized political 
force on the island apart from the 
Church. It owes this more to its 
skilful and effective championing of 
the interests of the “little man,” es- 
pecially the worker, than to any 
Bolshevik convictions on the part of 
its followers. Its mass organizations 
include many moderates who are in 
no sense Soviet sympathizers. Among 
those local politicians who owe their 
positions to leftist electoral support, 
I found many men of unimpeachable 
democratic convictions who view 
the entire Cyprus problem in a 
considered and restrained manner. 
Neither revolutionary conviction nor 





enthusiasm for Moscow, but rather 
an aversion to the allegedly reac- 
tionary or even fascistic “clerical 
regime,” has led these individuals to 
make an alliance with the Com- 
munists—an alliance which, if Cyp- 
riot political life were permitted to 
develop more freely, would surely 
not continue very long. 

In any event, the Turkish objec- 
tions to enosis must be taken into 
account. It is even conceivable that 
Turkey would use armed force to 
oppose any settlement of the Cyprus 
question that was made without con- 
sidering her demands. These de- 
mands all boil down to taksim: par- 
tition of Cyprus. If the right of 
self-determination is proclaimed, the 
Turks argue with some logic, it should 
apply to the island’s Turkish mi- 
nority as well as its Greek majority. 
The leader of the Turkish Cypriots, 
the temperamental Dr. Kiitschiik of 
Nicosia, whose medical studies in 
Lausanne do not seem to have mod- 
erated his political thinking, argues 
further that the events of recent years 
have made peaceful coexistence of 
the Cypriot Turks and Greeks im- 
possible and that there is no solution 
but political surgery. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to see 
how this can be done without creating 
new problems. To be sure, the two 
ethnic groups live completely separate 
lives throughout the island. In Fama- 
gusta, for example, one scarcely en- 
counters a Greek in the Old City, 
while in the New City beyond the 
medieval gates one rarely sees a 
Turk. Nevertheless, there are both 
Turkish and Greek villages every- 
where on the island—a multitude of 
ethnic islands which are in no way 
concentrated in larger ethnic masses. 

All this appears to preclude a par- 
tition unless a forcible population 
exchange is resorted to. According 
to Dr. Kiitschiik, even the island’s 
Turks do not demand that. But, 
once a population exchange is ruled 
out, a partition can have only one 
result: The minority problem, al- 
ready virtually insoluble, will be fur- 
ther exacerbated, for not only will 
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Turks come under Greek domination 
but many Greeks will come under 
Turkish control. 

Dr. Kiitschiik is not impressed by 
these considerations. In the event 
of partition, he contends, many 
Greeks and Turks will voluntarily 
move to their respective sections of 
the island. And he feels that the 
security of the remaining Turkish 
minority in the Greek part of Cyprus 
would be guaranteed by the fact that 
the Turks would have Greek Cypriots 
in their power. 

When one compares the Turkish 
and Greek demands on Cyprus, there 
seems little possibility of any agree- 
The Greek Cypriots’ war 
against the British is more or less 
at a standstill at present. But if the 
British should try to reach an un- 
derstanding with Athens on the basis 
of immediate self-rule for the Greek 
Cypriots and self-determination at a 
later date, they might well precipitate 
a civil war on the island—and the 
30,000 “volunteers” who are said to 
stand ready for such an eventuality 
on the Turkish mainland seem to be 
more than just propaganda. 

Understandably, the Greeks oppose 


ment. 


a desperate solution like partition. 


Instead, they suggest that Athens and 
Ankara draw up a minorities statute 
which would be supervised by the 
United Nations. 


The’ Turks reject 
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this idea, however. In the recent ne. 
gotiations, the British were prepared 
to agree to the establishment of a 
Turkish military base on Cyprus; 
but the Greeks proved too distrustful, 
I have not met a single Greek, even 
among the moderates, who would ae. 
cept such a solution. Once Turkey 
had won a military foothold on the 
island, they argue, she would inter. 
fere in Cyprus’s internal affairs. 

Meanwhile, both from the island 
and from various foreign countries 
have come many interesting compro- 
mise proposals. For example, it has 
been urged that the military instal- 
lations on Cyprus be placed under 
NATO jurisdiction—thus assuaging 
the Turkish fear of “encirclement.” 
Another proposal is to permit enosis 
in a form which would give Cyprus 
a large measure of internal autonomy, 
Many Cypriot moderates say private- 
ly that this might be the best solu- 
tion, since the island is economically 
much more oriented toward the Com- 
monwealth than toward Greece. 

Yet, even if this and similar pro- 
posals are considered, the vexing 
problem of the Turkish minority re- 
mains. It can hardly be solved by a 
minorities statute along the old Ge- 
neva lines; mutual distrust is too 
great. But solution may still be pos- 
sible if the interested parties show 
enough boldness, imagination and 
good will. One possibility is a system 
of ethnic autonomy on the island, 
with the separate Greek and Turkish 
communities permitted to levy their 
own taxes. Despite the lack of terri: 
torial cohesion, the two communities 
constitute virtually separate worlds 
both culturally and economically. 

Thus far, all efforts at conciliation 
have failed because the Greeks and 
Turks each demand that the other 
accept their own basic principle: 
self-determination in one case, parti- 
tion in the other. About the only way 
out is to seek means of making the 
conflict less acute and then working 
toward an inevitably complex solu- 
tion which will satisfy no one com- 
pletely but can create a situation 
tolerable for all. 
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Y FRIEND Upton Sinclair is 
M really a_ terrible nuisance. 
Every time I write about him I say to 
myself: “Now this is enough, There 
are really other people and things to 
write about.” And then, in a month 
or two, I find myself typing his name 
at the head of a column. Now he has 
written his umpteenth book, /t Hap- 
pened to Didymus (Sagamore, $2.95). 

I was going to say that the book is 
about religion, but I shall come near- 
er the truth if I say it is about the 
human race. It is a cheerful little tale 
about a couple of fellows and a girl 
who started a religious sect. To get 
his general scaffolding, Upton ap- 
pears to have done a lot of research 
in the apocryphal gospels about early 
Christianity. Then he tells about a 
simple yard-boy, a lawnmower-pusher 
near Los Angeles, who suddenly 
found that he could work miracles. 
He gives this miracle-worker the 
name Didymus, which according to 
a myth was the name given to St. 
Thomas when he founded a Christian 
community on the Malabar Coast. 

The most useful power of the 
young gardener enabled him to cre- 
ate money anywhere in any amount. 
He could look at a chap and say: 
“There’s a $1,000 note in your inside 
pocket”—and there it would be. The 
cash, moreover, passed inspection at 
the United States Mint. It was real— 
not counterfeit. More conventional 
wonders were, of course, performed 
in routine fashion, The man could 
float in the air—or make others float 
—and he could cure the sick without 
diagnosis or medicine. 

But this California healer and sav- 
ior was naturally not content to keep 
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Upton Sinclair and 
The Human Race 


his astonishing talents for neighbor- 
hood enjoyment. They had to be in- 
stitutionalized. So—money was pro- 
duced, a second-hand temple was 
purchased and_ refurbished, and 
crowds came storming to dance, sing 
and be healed. The project was an 
enormous success and might have 
prospered indefinitely. 

But Didymus, being in the tradi- 
tion of St. Thomas and of the Orien- 
tal religions in general, had to have 
a virgin birth—and that, in the end, 
caused the collapse of his well-inten- 
tioned scheme. I fear that if ever the 
experts in these super-sacred matters 
turn their attention toward Upton’s 
little flier in such affairs, my daring 
friend will be told that he had better 
stick to his socio-economic last. 

Suffice it to report that “they,” the 
authorities who had furnished our 
gardener-hero with his miraculous 
powers, led him into a very properly 
equipped desert—even though it was 
California rather than the arid Orient 
—and there led him to the selection 
of an everyway proper sort of red- 
head to enact the part of St. Mary in 
the new cult. But after she had been 
chosen, had shed a quite proper num- 
ber of tears and had at last accepted 
the part, all hell broke loose in the 
temple. For this religious sect had 
all the characteristics of a Hollywood 
show rather than of a far-off desert 
group of gentle believers. People were 
healed, it is true, but soon stories be- 
gan to circulate to the effect that 
many of them did not remain healed. 
As time went on, the Awakened, as 
these sectarians came to be called, 
began to lose all the virtues which 
their leaders commended to them. 


And then, quite logically, the heav- 
enly power-givers backed away and 
left poor Didymus and his remaining 
followers with neither the symbols 
nor the virtues of a successful reli- 
gion. So he married the virgin and 
called the whole thing off. 

Until I reached a point near the 
end, I was under the impression that 
this was all authoristic playfulness. 
But then I changed my mind. Upton 
Sinclair has believed in about as 
many things as any man—including 
levitation and telepathy. In his social 
efforts he has worked for socialism, 
for EPIC and for many another 
movement and gospel. 

In this book, it is Harry, the rnar- 
rator, who stands for the author. And 
his great message is that of patience. 
Didymus gets black in the face with 
preplexity over the lack of under- 
standing among the people—as I have 
sometimes seen disappointed Social- 
ists do—but Harry is always on hand 
to explain the need of time in the 
development of change. His last 
paragraph goes like this: 

“We three adults now look back 
upon our strange adventure, and dis- 
cuss what conclusions can be drawn 
from it. We do not let it turn us into 
hopeless pessimists. We have brought 
ourselves to realize that human or- 
ganisms have taken a long time to 
evolve, perhaps a million years, while 
civilizations have had only a few 
thousands. There is no use thinking 
they can be forced. The people of 
Los Angeles will have to go on grop- 
ing and blundering and learn by suf- 
fering, since nature or God has pro- 
vided no other way. Perhaps some 
day there will arrive a man of genius 
who can change this natural order, 
and if so, we shall not be among 
those who cry, ‘Let him be cruci- 
fied!’ ” 

This is the wisdom of Upton Sin- 
clair in his 80th year, the measured 
words of the old reformer, the sea- 
soned Socialist. He still believes in 
improvement, but he acknowledges at 
last that it is slow and cannot be 
much hastened even by miracle-work- 
ing saviors. 
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Atlanta's Remarkable Mayor 


TLANTA, Georgia has come 
A through two rebirths. Reduced 
to a smoking ruin by General Sher- 
man in 1864, the city by 1900 had 
become the commercial and financial 
center of the South. Three decades 
later, the city was again in desperate 
shape. The depression had brought 
the city government to the edge of 
bankruptcy, creaking with 
huge debts, its citizens’ morale gut- 
ted. 

Today, Atlanta is again enjoying 
good economic health. Its second re- 
vival was swifter than the first—con- 
siderably aided, of course, by the 
country’s growing prosperity. But it 
was aiso hastened by the arrival at 
City Hall, in January 1937, of an 
imaginative new Mayor named Wil- 
liam Berry Hartsfield. 

When Hartsfield finishes his cur- 
rent term in January 1962, he will 
have served longer than any other 
Mayor in a city of over 300,000. In 
those 25 years, Atlanta has resumed 
her economic growth, pushed out her 
boundaries, sprouted new office 
buildings, factories and expressways, 
attracted new businesses, 
cial and industrial. Mayor Hartsfield 
revamped the city’s finances, rebuilt 
its physical plant, and developed one 
of the most progressive metropolitan 
administrations in the United States. 
Largely through his leadership, At- 
lanta enjoys the best race relations 
of any city in the deep South—a 
judgment voiced by expert observers 
of both races. 

Now 68, Hartsfield is an odd com- 
bination of folksy politician, sharp- 
eyed administrator and visionary 
idealist. He is a stocky man of me- 
dium height, with a round, benign 


along 
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By Irwin Ross 


countenance and memorable person- 
ality. In benevolent mood he is 
charming, bubbling with quips and 
gracious pleasantries. But Hartsfield 
can also be _ irascible—especially 
when he believes that the city’s inter- 
ests are threatened. Once, arguing 
with a state legislator that the city 
should be empowered to raise its 
water rates, Hartsfield pounded so 
hard on a stone balustrade that he 
broke his thumb. 

Hartsfield is accessible to all com- 
ers. An 11-year-old boy, asked by his 
father what he and an out-of-town 
friend had done that day, replied, “I 
showed Timmie the Stone Mountain 
and the Cyclorama,” mentioning two 
of Atlanta’s leading tourist attrac- 
tions, “and then I showed him Mr. 
Hartsfield.” To the incredulous par- 
ent, the son explained that they had 
just walked up to the second floor at 
City Hall, explained to the Mayor’s 
receptionist that Timmie had never 
viewed Mr. Hartsfield, and they were 
promptly ushered into the presence. 
They were rewarded with a little lec- 
ture on city government. 

The Hartsfield legend is com- 
pounded of many elements—not the 
least of which is his wit. He is a 
master of the well-timed, irreverent 
sally. Called on for a few words at 
an absurdly lavish banquet given by 





Irwin Ross is a popular free-lance 
writer. His articles have appeared 
in Reader’s Digest, Harper’s, Com- 
y, Pag t, Coronet and nu- 
merous other magazines. In recent 
years, he has been a regular fea- 
ture-writer for the New York Post. 
He is also the author of a book, 
Strategy for Liberals, which was 
first published by Harper’s in 1949. 








a business concern, Hartsfield dis. 
mayed his hosts by pointedly thank. 
ing the Internal Revenue Service for 
the party. 

A willing accomplice in publicity 
stunts with any Atlanta tie-in, Harts. 
field once allowed a horse which had 
starred in a movie to be led into his 
office. The Mayor’s understanding 
was that he was merely going to pose 
for a picture, but he was unexpect- 
edly asked to say a few words. “Gen- 
tlemen,”’ he replied, “this is the first 
time I’ve had a whole horse in this 
office.” 

The Mayor takes a fierce proprie- 
tory pride in the town. Driving a 
visitor around in his police car to 
see the sights is a favorite pastime. 
His running commentary is so exu- 
berant that he inevitably gives the 
impression that he owns the new 
Negro suburb, the refurbished I 
brary, the Jewish community center. 
During the day, the Mayor has a 
driver, but after hours he pilots him- 
self. If he has no visitor to entertain, 
he is likely to telephone a friend, 
sometimes late at night, and suggest 
rather plaintively: “Let’s go out and 
drive around some.” Failing to re 
cruit a companion he often roams the 
deserted streets alone, listening to 
police calls, checking on new con 
struction. 

Not the least element in his pride 
in the city is Atlanta’s record in race 
relations. There are six Negro col- 
leges in town and a prosperous busi- 
ness and professional community, in- 
cluding a Negro-owned bank, insur- 
ance company and daily newspaper. 
Atlanta is the only city in the deep 
South, for example, where a Negro— 
Dr. Rufus Clement, President of At- 
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lanta University—has twice been 
elected to the school board in a city- 
wide poll with appreciable white sup- 
port. Negroes are always assured of 
a sympathetic hearing at City Hall. 
Although the Supreme Court school 
desegregation decision in 1954 has 
caused a growing tension between the 
races in many Southern cities, which 
has erupted in economic boycotts, 
limitations on Negro suffrage and 
occasional outbursts of violence, this 
is not so in Atlanta. 

Ask Mayor Hartsfield how this has 
been accomplished, and he replies: 
“Continual liaison between the races 
is essential if there is to be progress.” 
“Liaison,” a favorite word of Harts- 
field’s, put Negro officers on the po- 
lice force, A number of years ago 
Negro leaders broached the matter 
to the Mayor, who said: “Produce a 
climate of opinion in which I can 
act. A political leader without public 
support is not a hero, just a casual- 
ty.” The Negro leaders forthwith 
started to lobby the newspapers, 
civic and church groups. Finally 
they managed to corral an impres- 
sive group of white leaders to back 
the measure at a public hearing. 
Hartsfield lent his support. In 1948, 
Atlanta’s first Negro police were 
appointed. 

Negroes make up about a third of 
Atlanta’s population, and the Mayor 
has long understood their aspirations. 
Restricted by state law in what he 
can do, he has tried in a quiet way 
to remove some of the symbols of dis- 
crimination. Without fanfare, segre- 
gated entrances were eliminated at 
the municipal auditorium; the large 
“White Only” signs came down out- 
side the washrooms at the airport. 
There was no public outcry. The 
seven municipal golf courses in At- 
lanta were opened to Negroes in 
1955. 

Atlantans will tell you that the 
city could integrate its schools with 
a minimum of fuss if left to its own 
devices, but state law now empowers 





the Governor to close any school sys- 
tem which desegregates. The issue 
is being fought out in the courts, as 
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is the question of bus desegregation. 

In January of last year, the cam- 
paign to break down color barriers 
took the form of a costly bus boy- 
cott in Montgomery, Alabama. But 
in Atlanta, a quiet little “test case” 
was worked up in a fashion that had 
comic overtones, A group of Negro 
clergymen announced that they were 
going to ride in the white section of 
the buses. The Mayor, the police and 
the bus company had all been ap- 
prised of their plans. On the day of 
the “incident,” the driver. who had 
been carefully instructed, suddenly 
discovered that his bus had devel- 





HARTSFIELD: 'CAN'T STOP PROGRESS’ 


oped a mechanical defect. He an- 
nounced he was going back to the car 
barn, disembarked his white passen- 
gers and rode rapidly through the 
streets, trailed by a flock of press 
cars, with the Negro clergymen pray- 
ing and singing hymns. 

The next step was to arrest the 
preachers. To avoid any fuss, the 
police chief had warrants sworn out 
and politely telephoned to ask the 
ministers to come down to the jail 
at their convenience. The culprits in- 
sisted they be arrested. Ever obliging, 
the chief dispatched two Negro po- 
licemen. 

The officers were properly defer- 
ential. One of them threw open the 
doors of the paddy wagon and an- 





nounced with a flourish: “Gentlemen, 
step right in.” At the jail, to oblige 
the photographers, the Negroes were 
placed in a barred cell—with the 
door open. Two hours later, they 
were out on bond. 

Thereafter, the 
back to riding the buses in the tra- 
ditional way. “The fight will be in 
said their 


ministers went 


the courts henceforth,” 
leader. 

In a society in transition compro- 
mises often have to be made. The 
compromise the Mayor is proudest of 
is Collier Heights, the. new Negro 
suburb on the west side of town—a 
wooded area filled with handsome 
homes costing as much as $60,000. In 
most cities, north and south, a Negro 
who wants to buy a home has to move 
into a declining white section. “In 
Atlanta we’ve created a whole new 
suburb,” the Mayor says. Atlanta’s 
Negroes are highly pleased with the 
result, however much they object in 
principle to residential segregation. 

“Tn this field of race relations you 
can’t stop progress—but you can’t 
push it téo fast. And you can never 
put a stop to Negro ambitions,” says 
the Mayor. 

He sells his racial policy to the 
white population with a simple argu- 
ment: Tolerance pays. “When you 
stop to hate you stop all constructive 
work. When violence breaks out it’s 
the white man, the property owner, 
the merchant who picks up the 
check.” Businessmen understand that 
reasoning. 

The Mayor was born in Atlanta 
and has always lived there. A year 
and a half out of business school, he 
decided that he was in desperate 
need of more education. With no 
hope of going to college, he‘ asked 
the deans of several liberal arts in- 
stitutions for the reading lists of 
their undergraduate courses. Thus 
armed, he descended on the Atlanta 
Public Library and read his way 
through a college education. Later 
he decided to study for the law, de- 
voted his off-duty hours for two 
years to reading legal textbooks, and 
passed the bar exam on his first 
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try. In 1921, he got into politics by 
helping a neighbor run for city 
council. Hartsfield so enjoyed talk- 
ing on his feet that in the next elec- 
tion he ran for alderman and was 
elected. Subsequently, he spent four 
years in the state legislature. 

In 1936 Atlanta’s administration 
was enfeebled, the police chief had 
aroused a lot of resentment, old 
Mayor James Key was ailing and 
past his prime. With no organization 
behind him and $500 (contributed 
by a friend) in his pocket, Hartsfield 
decided to run for Mayor. 

He put the $500 into a soundtruck, 
rented four acetylene flares for night 
meetings and took his cause to the 
people. He attracted little attention 
until some thugs heckled him at a 
meeting, and he was photographed 
shaking his fist and urging the oppo- 
sition to come out and fight. That 
belligerent pose attracted city-wide 


attention and got his campaign roll- 
ing toward victory. He has been re- 
elected five times, losing only once 
—in 1940, by 111 votes. 

While Hartsfield has led Atlanta in 
a vast program of capital improve- 
ments over the years—in schools, 
firehouses, libraries, sewage disposal 
plants, the municipal airport—he has 
been equally concerned with small 
economies. By paying its bills 
promptly, the city saves around $35,- 
000 annually. The Mayor persuaded 
the town fathers, some years back, 
to invest in an incinerator of Danish 
design, the first ever seen in Amer- 
ica. Today the city’s garbage brings 
a profit of $70,000 a year—from the 
sale of steam and reclaimed tin cans. 

The major monument of Harts- 
field’s administration has been the 
ambitious Plan of Improvement, 
which went into effect in 1952 and 
has made Atlanta the envy of city 
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planners throughout the country, 
Like many another city, Atlanta had 
for years been suffering from an in. 
ability to extend its boundaries to 


encompass the suburbs burgeoning ; 


around it, Suburbanites worked in 
the city and used city facilities but 
paid no taxes. 

Under the Plan of Improvement 
Atlanta tripled its area—from 37 to 
118 square miles—and added about 
100,000 people. Overlapping city and 
county services were eliminated, taxes 
readjusted and new public works 
built. The county and city police 
forces were merged, and the city 
provided, on contract basis. police 
protection and other services for the 
unincorporated areas of the county. 
New water mains and firehouses were 
built in the newly incorporaied sub- 
urbs, where fire insurance rates 
dropped by one million dollars a 
year. Many citizens also saved on 
taxes. That was the year the National 
Municipal League bestowed a special 
commendation on Atlanta. The fol- 
lowing year Hartsfield was elected 
president of the American Municipal 
Association. 

When he boasts about the city, 
which is most of the time, the Mayor 
also talks about other things—the 
annual tulip festival, at which he pre: 
sides dressed as an Old World burgo- 
master, the summer “pop” concerts, 
the wedding he once arranged in 
Hurt Park. Several years ago, 4 
young lady told a newspaper reportt- 
er that she had met her fiancé in 
the park, and as they returned often 
to watch the lovely colored fountain 
they had developed a desire to be 
married there. This was all the Mayor 
had to read. He arranged for an elec: 
tric organ, and for a flower altar to 
be built in the park, invited the whole 
city to the ceremony, and personally 
gave away the bride. 

It is this sort of imaginative touch, 
Hartsfield believes, which helps make 
Atlanta “the showcase city of the 
South.” The showcase’s citizens, i 
turn, have good reason to regard Bill 
Hartsfield as one of the most remark: 
able Mayors in America. 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin - 5 





The Secret Police 


TALIN’S death eased the pressure 
S under which the Soviet popula- 
tion had lived during his rule. A 
feeling of relief was unmistakable 
even in the funeral orations deliv- 
ered by the highest Party leaders. 
This feeling was generated not only 
by the latter’s longing for personal 
security, precarious under Stalin, but 
also by their realization that Stalin’s 
policy had become rigid and obsolete 
and that the same objectives could 
be attained by more subtle methods 
at home and abroad. 

The secret police was the obvious 
starting point for the new policy of 
the post-Stalinist “collective leader- 
ship.” Throughout its history, the 
Cheka-OGPU-NKVD-MVD had been 
a reliable instrument of the dictator- 
ship, proud of its powers and privi- 
leges but never aspiring to a su- 
preme political role. Lavrenti P. 
Beria, its fifth chief, was the first to 
attain the status of a Politburo mem- 
ber. But in the disarray of the first 
post-Stalin weeks Beria saw a chance 
to make a bid for power. The bid 
failed, and to the new government 
the prevention of another such at- 
tempt by the secret police, with its 
huge machine, iron discipline and 
élite troops, was a matter of life and 
death. 

A series of measures were taken to 
reduce the potential threat of the 
secret police to the “collective leader- 
ship.” The execution of Beria and 
six of his associates, including his 
former Deputy Minister, B. Z. Kabu- 
lov, and the former chief of the 


Georsian MVD, V. G. Dekanozov, 
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By Simon Wolin 





This is the fifth in our series of 
articles on the USSR since 1953. In 
previous weeks, David J. Dallin dis- 
cussed foreign policy, Boris I. Nic- 
olaevsky the Party, Gleb Struve 
literature, and Richard Pipes nation- 
alities. Simon Wolin is co-author of 
The Soviet Secret Police and author 
of Communism’s Postwar Decade. 





was a heavy blow to the prestige of 
the police agency. The trial, besides 
removing Beria, made him the scape- 
goat for all the (now admitted) past 
crimes of the NKVD. The grim irony 
of all this was that Beria had been 
appointed chief of the NKVD, dur- 
ing another period of political 
“thaw,” in order to end the Great 
Purges of the 1930s. Beria’s prede- 
cessor, Nikolai I. Yezhov, who had 
directed the purges, is rarely men- 
tioned in this connection, and Stalin 
is only accused of “errors,” while 
Beria, who was less guilty of the 
purges than either of them, has been 
built up as the main culprit. 

Further trials and executions of 
high police officers followed the eli- 
mination of Beria. In December 
1954, V. S. Akabumov, former Min- 
ister of State Security, and five offi- 
cials of the Ministry were executed. 
In November 1955, a group of Geor- 
gian police officers were liquidated, 
among them a former minister, N. 
M. Rukhadze, and his deputy, S. O. 
Tseretelli. In April 1956, M. D. Bagi- 
rov, former Premier and MVD chief 
of Averbaijan, and three leading 
police officers were accused of close 
contacts with Beria and of “bour- 


geois nationalism” and were exe- 
cuted. 

In September 1953, it was reported 
that the armed forces of the secret 
police had been transferred to the 
Defense Ministry. These forces con- 
sisted of border guards and security 
troops, the latter made up of shock 
troops estimated to number 700,000 
to 800,000, including tank and air- 
force units. There has been no offi- 
cial announcement of their transfer 
to the Army, but the decree of Sep- 
tember 11, 1953, which abolished the 
security troops’ military tribunals, 
appeared to confirm the reports. 

As regards the border guards, the 
situation is not entirely clear. There 
are indications that this strong force 
still remains under the jurisdiction 
of the secret police. 

Despite all that we have said, how- 
ever, nothing has happened in the 
last five years to suggest that the 
functional role of the secret police in 
the Soviet system has changed. The 
secret police, to quote Marle Fainsod, 
must be “ready for use when needed, 
operative above all, even when not 
visible, by the mere fact that it is 
known to exist.” 


N THE reorganization of the Gov- 
: ernment, which was one of the 
first moves of the post-Stalin regime, 
the Ministry of State Security (MGB) 
was merged with the Ministry of the 
Interior (MVD) under Beria and, 
after his arrest less than four months 
later, under S. N. Kruglov. Kruglov, 
born in 1900, took part in the Civil 
War of 1918-21. After graduating 
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from the Industrial Academy in Mos- 
cow, he joined the Economic Divi- 
sion of the OGPU and rose rapidly 
to a high position, first in the ad- 
ministration of formed labor 
(GULAG), then in the direction of 
counter-espionage (KRU). He ac- 
companied Stalin to the Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam conferences as 
chief security officer. 

In March 1954, soon after Beria’s 
execution, the security police was 
once more separated from the MVD. 
It was now organized as the Commit- 
tee of State Security (KGB), subor- 
dinated directly (as was the OGPU in 
1924) to the Council of Ministers, 
in which a seat was reserved for its 
chairman. Neither the merger in 
1953 nor the separation in 1954 ap- 
pears to have caused any substantial 
changes in the inner structure of the 
secret police. But its reduced person- 
nel has been thoroughly checked and 
now represents a well-trained and 
highly reliable police force. 

General Ivan A. Serov, a veteran 
of the old Cheka, was appointed chief 
of the KGB. Serov directed the bru- 
tal repressions in the Baltic States 
after their annexation by the USSR 
in 1940, and later the wholesale de- 
portation to Siberia of several minor- 
ity groups accused of colllaboration 
with the Germans during World War 
II. Even more than Kruglov, he is a 
living symbol of the old Cheka, which 
he eulogized last December in a 
speech on the 40th anniversary of its 
formation. 

In its present form, the KGB has 
the full confidence of the supreme 
leadership. At the 20th Party Con- 
gress in February 1956, Serov was 
promoted from alternate to full mem- 
ber of the Party Central Committee, 
while former MVD chief Kruglov 
was removed from the Committee. 
At the elections of last March 16, 
Serov was elected to the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR. The Deputy Chair- 
man of the KGB, K. F. Lunev, origi- 
nally rose to prominence in the Mos- 
cow Party organization under the 
aegis of Khrushchev. 

On the Cheka anniversary, the 
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Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers sent congratula- 
tions to the KGB. Solemn meetings 
were held in the various Soviet re- 
publics at which emphasis was laid 
on the Party’s reliance on the latter 
organization. While theoretically the 
Party has over all 
branches of administration, in Sta- 
lin’s day botoh the Party and the 
secret police had been reduced to 
voiceless instruments of the dictator. 
Even during Party purges, the 
NKVD did not act on its own but 
under orders from Stalin. After Sta- 
lin’s death, the expansion of Party 
control over all aspects of Soviet 
life, including the secret police, be- 


supremacy 





SEROV: "RALLY AROUND THE PARTY' 


came an outstanding feature of the 
new regime. Serov wrote: “The main 
source of [the KGB's] strength is 
the direct guidance and unremitting 
control by the Communist party” 
(Pravda, December 21, 1957). 

An article published in /zvestia on 
the Cheka’s 40th anniversary also 
stressed Party “guidance” of the 
secret police (without mentioning the 
Government control which is stipu- 
lated by the Soviet Constitution) : 
“The main prerequisite of the 
strength and battle-readiness of the 
security organs of the Soviet Union 
is the constant guidance on the part 


of the Party. .. . The Chekists today, 





as never before, rally around the 
Party, its Central Committee.” The 
omission of any reference to Govern. 
ment control indicates the position 
that the secret police holds in the 
domestic balance of power. Both: the 
Party and the police have remained 
unaffected by the trend toward de- 
centralization which has recently ap- 
peared in important spheres of So- 
viet administration. 


HE POLITICAL thaw that followed 

Stalin’s death was a very real 
one. Mass political arrests ceased, 
fear subsided, and contacts with for- 
eigners, though not free, became 
easier. The Assistant Chief Prosecu- 
tor of the USSR, P. I. Kudryavtsev, 
declared that 70 per cent of the con- 
centration camps had been disman- 
tled in the four years since Stalin 
and that only 2 per cent of the in- 
mates now were political offenders. 
While the number of released prison- 
ers was large, the figure given for 
political offenders is open to doubt. 
According to reports of recently freed 
German and other camp inmates, the 
percentage of “politicals” set free 
was much lower than that of com- 
mon criminals. Even after the dis- 
mantling of many camps, the rehabil- 
itation of a number of falsely accused 
persons, and the recent amnesties, the 
total camp population today is still 
probably in the neighborhood of 3 
million. 

In the surviving camps, however, 
the regime has become more _ hu- 
mane, the work norms easier. food 
and housing conditions better. Some 
of these reforms had been initiated 
during the last years of Stalin’s rule, 
when it became obvious that over- 
work and hunger were depleting 
camp manpower. Considerable im- 
provements were introduced after the 
uprising which broke out in the Vor- 
kuta camps in 1953 during the con- 
fusion caused by Beria’s arrest. 

Toward the end of 1956, however, 
the thaw was succeeded by a new 
freeze. Partial de-Stalinization gave 
way to partial re-Stalinization, Party 
and police controls were tightened, 
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and a sweeping campaign of “re- 
education” of intellectuals was 
launched. Free expression of personal 
views was banned, and guilty per- 
) sons were summoned for “explana- 
tion” or made to recant publicly, as 
under Stalin. Those who had taken 
de-Stalinization too seriously were 
warned by Khrushchev: “We must 
raise revolutionary vigilance among 
the Soviet people by all means and 
must strengthen the organs of state 
security.” 


on the activities of the secret 
police have been enacted since Sta- 
lin’s death, Foremost among them 
was the abolition of the Special Board 
of the MVD, which had the right to 
pass sentences by extra-judicial pro- 
cedure. The Board had been formed 
in 1934, and in two decades it had 
filled concentration camps with mil- 
lions of prisoners whom it sentenced 
in violation of the rights guaranteed 
by the Soviet Constitution. The 
Board’s trials were secret; defendants 
were not permitted to have counsel 
and were not even required to be 
present. Often, the accused was not 
informed of the charge and sentence 
until after his arrival at a camp. 

The Special Board was abolished 
in September 1953. This action was 
reinforced by a law enacted by the 
Supreme Soviet on April 19, 1957, 
which abolished three decrees of De- 
cember 1, 1934 and September 14, 
1937 prescribing special trial proce- 
dures for persons accused of politi- 
}cal crimes. Under the new law, gen- 
eral rules of procedure are to be 
applied in political as well as other 
cases. 

While the 1957 law was duly pub- 
lished. the abolition of the Special 
) Board was not officially announced in 
the USSR; it was only referred to, 
much later, in magazine articles. 
Presumably, if this important meas- 
ure was enacted secretly, it can be 
rescinded at any time in the same 
Manner; and since the text of the 
decree has never been made public, 
there is legitimate doubt concerning 


A SERIES of legal reforms bearing 
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its nature. In the opinion of Dr. V. 
V. Gsovski, the functions of the Spe- 
cial Board have been transferred to 
some other police agency, and “the 
Soviet leaders still have the power to 
deal swiftly with ‘socially dangerous’ 
opponents without being bound by 
the ‘cumbersome’ delays of legal pro- 
cedure.” 

In the Soviet Union, despite the 
present campaign for “socialist le- 
gality,” a new law against “anti-social 
elements” reintroduces punishment 
without trial. (See NL, September 23, 
1957.) The law, which has been 
adopted by the Supreme Soviets of 
several Soviet republics, is directed 
primarily at the numerous persons 
engaged in various forms of private 
enterprise. It provides for two to five 
years’ deportation at forced labor, 
the sentences to be passed not by 
courts but by public meetings. The 
vagueness of the term “anti-social 
elements” makes it possible for the 
KGB, which will of course be pull- 
ing the wires, to have any undesir- 
able person deported and create the 
appearance that public opinion is re- 
sponsible for the repression. 

Another measure officially designed 
to legalize the activities of the KGB 
is the Statutes of State Prosecutors’ 
Supervision, enacted on May 24, 
1955. According to the Statutes, 
“State Prosecutors carry out super- 
vision to make sure that nobody is 
subjected to arrest except on a court 
decision or with the sanction of a 
Prosecutor” and that only persons 
lawfully arrested are kept in places 
of detention. A subsequent law of 
April 7, 1956 establishes a special 
division in the Office of the Chief 
Prosecutor to supervise secret-police 
investigations and another division 
to supervise places of detention. 

Actually, these measures, which 
supposedly provide protection for the 
citizen’s civil rights, are not new. 
Supervision of the secret police by 
State Prosecutors was decreed by the 
Soviet Constitution of 1924 and 
again by a law of December 12, 1933. 
Yet, the infamous Moscow Trials, 
which began soon afterward, were 


presided over by the Chief Prosecu- 
tor himself, Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 

The KGB has also been indirectly 
affected by several amnesties enacted 
in the last five years. Three weeks 
after Stalin’s death, as though to 
celebrate the event, a broad amnesty 
was announced. Persons serving five 
years or less were to be freed, and 
the sentences of all others were cut 
in half. As a result, a great many 
prisoners were released from jails 
and concentration camps, However, 
the law contained a special provi- 
sion aimed at political offenders: 
“The amnesty is not to be applied to 
persons sentenced to terms of more 
than five years for counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes.” Since few “counter- 
revolutionaries” receive less than five 
years, this clause effectively barred 
their release. 

A political amnesty for a special 
category of offenders was enacted in 
September 1955. Designed to per- 
suade Soviet defectors and refugees 
abroad to return to the USSR, it in- 
cluded even persons who had collabo- 
rated with the German occupation 
forces during the war or had joined 
foreign anti-Soviet organizations. 

Another broad amnesty was pro- 
claimed on the 40th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. But, here 
again, “persons accused of . . . crimes 
against the state,” together with mur- 
derers and rapists, were explicitly 
excluded. 

Despite these changes, the essential 
role of the Soviet secret police re- 
mains the same. After forty years of 
Bolshevik rule, bloody massacres and 
torture chambers are not always 
needed to protect the dictatorship. In 
periods of calm, the very existence of 
the secret police is enough to inspire 
fear and thus serve the desired pur- 
pose. Should the need arise, the KGB 
is ready to go into action. Said 
Khrushchev: “Our enemies hope that 
we have weakened our vigilance and 
weakened our organs of state secur- 
ity. No, this will never happen! The 
proletarian sword must always be 
sharp, must always skilfully guard 
the achievements of the Revolution.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


of American foreign policy is 
reaching the minds and hearts of the 
people who live under Communist 
rule. This is especially necessary be- 
cause Communist governments mo- 
nopolize the means of communication 
and give the people a very distorted 
picture of life in non-Communist 
countries and of the aims and pur- 
of non-Communist 


A’ IMPORTANT but difficult task 


poses 
ments. 

Anyone who wants to know what 
Communist propaganda is like should 
take time out to read the 9,000-word 
communication from Nikita Khrush- 
chev published in the British New 
Statesman of March 15. One might 
have expected Khrushchev, in ad- 
dressing a non-Communist audience, 
to soften some of the harsher points 
of his doctrine. Not a bit. In this 
long letter Khrushchev shows himself 
a fundamentalist on every point, from 
the suppression of the Hungarian 
freedom movement in 1956 to Lenin- 
ist theories of the state, the origins 
of war and the “inevitable” triumph 
of Communism. 

The two principal agencies which 
try to communicate with the peoples 
in Eastern Europe through short- 
wave radio broadcasting are the Free 
Europe Committee, which concen- 
trates on the satellite states, and the 
American Committee for Liberation, 
which broadcasts to the Soviet Un- 
ion. Both have received their full 
share of critical brickbats, 

Fulton Lewis Jr. is only the loud- 
est and most pertinacious of the crit- 
ics of Radio Free Europe. The Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation has 
become hardened to being simultane- 


govern- 
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“ ously abused by Russian nationalists 


for allegedly favoring “the dismem- 
berment of Russia” and by Ukrainian 
and other non-Russian groups for 
supposedly favoring “Great Russian 
chauvinism.” 

No doubt there is room for im- 
provement in the work of both or- 
ganizations. There just are not 
enough people with expert knowledge 
of the subject to go around and there 
are unavoidable differences of opin- 
ion about the mood of the peoples to 
whom the messages are being sent. 
On the other hand, some critics seem 
to have an oversimplified view of the 
proper aims and possibilities of this 
kind of psychological warfare. 

A recently published book which 
should be “must” reading for anyone 
interested in the Communist mental- 
ity is Child of the Revolution, by 
Wolfgang Leonhard (Regnery, $6.50) . 
The story of Wolfgang Leonhard is 
absorbingly interesting on its own 
merits, apart from being the account 
of the making and unmaking of a 
Stalinist Communist. 

As a 13-year-old boy, Leonhard in 
1935 faced an unusual choice. His 
mother, an active member of the 
German Communist party, had es- 
caped with him to Sweden. She asked 
him whether they should go to Eng- 
land or to the Soviet Union. Brought 
up in a Communist background, he 
opted for the Soviet Union, and to 
Moscow they went, 

It was an unfortunate choice for 
his mother, who was arrested in the 
Thirties and spent 12 years in con- 
centration camps. But young Leon- 
hard was brought up in Soviet board- 
ing schools and turned out a faithful 





indoctrinated Communist. He had a 
bit of hard luck in being d: ported 
to Karaganda as a German aiier the 
outbreak of the war, but he was then 


picked to attend a Comintern school’ 


for foreign Communists in 1942, 
From that time until his finai flight 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany to 
Yugoslavia in 1949, he led the privi- 
leged life of a party functionary, re. 
turning to Germany with Waller 
Ulbricht and other Communists in 
the spring of 1945, 

What brought Leonhard to the 
breaking point? A man of obviously 
superior intelligence (his writings on 
Soviet developments in German pub- 
lications impressed me as_ excep. 
tional before I read his book), he is 
able to analyze his changing moods 
with coherence and precision. “Bour- 
geois” arguments against Commu- 
nism had no effect on him and others 
who reacted as he did. On the other 
hand, he did respond to the appeal of 
Communist heretics like Trotsky and 
Tito and of ex-Communists like Ar- 
thur Koestler who could present the 
Communist viewpoint with under- 
standing. Against what he calls Sta- 
linism, Leonhard continually appeals 
to the authority of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. 

The following characteristics of the 
Communist regime in Germany irked 
him: The growing subservience to 
Moscow. The gross inequality in liv- 
ing conditions, even among Party 
members, and the luxurious style in 
which the Communist top brass lived. 
Failure to give the workers any voice 
in the management of the factories. 

All this seems to me to suggest use- 
ful lessons for those who are trying 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain. Cer- 
tainly not all those who live under 
Communism are as reserved as Leon- 
hard in their critical reactions. But 
the mentality of opposition Commu- 
nists, of whom Leonhard is a con: 
vincing spokesman, should be taken 
into account. It is wrong to assume 
that four decades of Soviet rule have 
not left in the minds of the Soviet 
peoples some impressions that are not 
purely negative. 
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Our Nuclear Future. 
By Edward Teller & Albert L. Latter. 
Criterion. 184 pp. $3.50. 


Ir Is NOT EASY to adjust our 
thoughts and actions to the fact of 
nuclear energy and to the many- 
dimensional problems arising from 
this fact. The difficulty is aggravated 
by the grim context of the cold war 
in which we must operate. The prob- 
lem which has surely been debated 
most noisily is the question of bomb 
tests. Should they be discontinued 
or not? If yes, how? If by agree- 
ment with the Russians, how shall we 
police such an agreement? And so on. 
The chief arguments in favor of stop- 
ping the tests are: (1) The tests are 
dangerous to mankind because of 
fallout: (2) stopping the tests under 
a bilateral agreement would be a 
step toward rational disarmament. 
The arguments for continuing tests 
are roughly as follows: (1) The tests 
are not dangerous; (2) no reliable 
bilateral agreement is possible be- 
cause the Russians do not want dis- 
armament, and in any case they 
would cheat; (3) the continuing of 
tests is vital to our national defense. 

We must note that the first of the 
pro-test arguments is partly scientific 
(how much fallout is produced and 
what its effects are), partly ethical 
(to what extent it is right to en- 
danger innocent lives by our poli- 
cies). The second argument again 
is partly scientific (the extent to 
which tests can be successfully con- 
}cealed) and partly a political esti- 
mate (the intentions of the Russian 
leaders). The third point is military. 
No wonder the debate is confused, 
prolific and vehement: 

The two books" provide very dif- 
) ferent approaches to these problems. 
The Teller-Latter work is a frank 
defense of past tests and an exhorta- 
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Facing the Atomic Future. 
By E. W. Titterton. 
St. Martin’s. 379 pp. $5.00. 





tion to continue them. It follows the 
pro-test line as sketched above. Tit- 
terton, on the other hand, concen- 
trates on the scientific, economic and 
political background of the whole 
nuclear problem, treating bomb 
tests only incidentally. In evaluating 
these books, I shall refer repeatedly 
to the January 1958 issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, a 
special issue of outstanding impor- 
tance and value devoted to “Radia- 
tion and Man.” 

The Teller-Latter book is important 
because of Professor Teller, and be- 
cause it is addressed to “the man in 
the street.” Considerable impact on 
ptblic opinion must be expected. Dr. 
Teller’s influence on the U. S, atomic 
energy program and indirectly on 
overall policy are generally known. 
Furthermore, he has made many 
creative contributions to science 
known only to scientists, and his 
teaching is justly famous. Dr. Latter 
is a young physicist with the Rand 
Corporation of California. Their 
book is intended as a basic survey 
of the scientific facts of atomic en- 
ergy and of their political and 
military implications. The various 
problems are approached with con- 
siderable optimism about man’s abil- 
ity to solve his problems, including 
those posed by atomic energy. 

The first third of the book is a 
discussion of the basic scientific facts 
of nuclear physics and atomic 
energy. This is interestingly done, 
and full of typical Tellerisms. (Such 
as: “Even in physics, it has not been 
necessary to ascribe an_ internal 
structure to the electron.” Then a 
footnote: “Yet.”) Actually, this 
treatment seems too short, too “lay,” 
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and on a few occasions errors of fact 
are implied by oversimplification. 
The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to weapons technology, bio- 
logical effects of radiation, and con- 
sequent dangers to mankind. But the 
complicated and most important is- 
sues of ethics and policy are usu- 
ally compressed into a few para- 
graphs. The policy of continuing 
tests with few limitations may be 
perfectly possible and rational as 
far as it goes, but it is not adequately 
presented in this book. In fact, the 
optimistic presentation of facts about 
fallout and the quick solutions of 
problems of policy are disquieting. 
For example, the danger to man- 
kind from fallout of Strontium 90 is 
presented as follows: The book esti- 
mates that the Sr 90 burden due to 
past tests is about 3 milliroentgen 
per year per person. This is indeed 
only a few per cent of the natural 
radioactive dose from cosmic rays, 
medical X-rays, natural radioactivity 
of the soil, etc. Thus, Sr 90 seems 
to pose no threat at all. But the 
estimate assumes that fallout from 
megaton weapons (fusion bombs, 
the real villains of this piece) dis- 
tributes uniformly over the globe. 
The authors know, of course, and 
point out elsewhere in the book, that 
the distribution of fallout is in fact 
not uniform, and that the average 
in the northern U.S. is near 6 milli- 
roentgen, or twice the world av- 
erage. The artificially low world 
average is used in estimating dan- 
gers. (An article in the January 
Bulletin shows that the Sr 90 content 
of the last rice crop in Japan was 
over four times the U. S. average, 
i.e., eight times the “world average.” ) 
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The authors also say that in the 
next thirty years six million people 
will die of leukemia and bone can- 
cer, and they estimate that fallout 
from past tests will increase this by 
10,000, The ethics are settled in this 
paragraph: 

“It has been claimed that it is 
wrong to endanger any human life. 
Is it not more realistic and in fact 
more in keeping with the ideals of 
humanitarianism to strive toward a 
better life for all mankind?” 

When discussing “the dangers to 
the race” through genetic damage 
by fallout, they estimate that the 
natural rate of mutation may be in- 
creased by perhaps one-tenth of 1 
per cent. How serious this is and how 
accurate the estimate is hard to say. 
But the ethical judgment they ex- 
press is: “We are certainly talking 
here about questions which may 
strike hard on some individuals, but 
which from the point of view of the 
community or race are not serious.” 
This is, at best, a very unhappy mode 
of expression. 

Unfortunately, Teller and Latter 
made no estimates of the steady level 
of fallout if testing is continued at 
present rates indefinitely. (Newman, 
in the Bulletin issue referred to, esti- 
mates that contamination of the 
ground could increase by eight to 
40 times over present levels if test- 
ing continues at present rates.) The 
amount of fallout per megaton bomb 
depends, of course, on how clean the 
bomb is, making realistic estimates 
hard to come by. Apparently Teller 
and Latter’s 3 milliroentgen a year is 
a minimum. Even immediate cessa- 
tion of tests would not reduce this 
greatly for some years, because much 
of the fallout from past megaton tests 
is at present in the stratosphere. New- 
man’s estimates probably give a 
maximum, barring nuclear war. 

The difficult problem of reaching 
useful agreements with Russia con- 
cerning bomb tests is not very ade- 
quately examined. For example, the 
tremendous pressure Russian propa- 
ganda exerts in Asia on this issue, 
a problem which certainly should 


play a role in the formation of na- 
tional policy, is completely ignored. 
Because the Russians cannot be 
trusted, agreements are said to be 
impossible or unwise. The premise 
is surely correct, but the conclusion 
follows only if bomb tests can be 
completely concealed. The authors 
assert that this is so, but there does 
not seem to be unanimity on this. 
(See discussions in recent issues of 
the Bulletin.) Furthermore, — the 
really dangerous tests, those of dirty 
fusion weapons, can surely be de- 
tected. In fact, if the fallout is really 
dangerous, the test cannot be hidden. 
A possible solution may be the recent 


suggestion of Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Libby, namely a mora- 


torium or limitation on tests of dirty 
fusion weapons. Such an agreement 
would be self-policing. 

Finally, the military necessity for 
tests of large but “clean” weapons 
is obviously real. Teller and Latter 
explain how such bombs could be 
used in defensive weapons and ex- 
ploded at high altitudes over cities 
to be defended. . 

The whole book demonstrates in- 
directly how difficult it is to discuss 
these issues adequately when so little 
factual information is available to 
the public. This situation, which is 
not likely to change for some time, 
emphasizes the need for deliberate 
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political activity and informed vot- 
ing. A democratic system cai only 
survive such a situation if the elected 
and appointed officials are of the 
highest caliber. 

Titterton’s Facing the Atomic Fu- 
ture is a very different kind of book. 
The author has been associated with 
atomic energy since World War IL, 
and is now Professor of Nuclear 
Physics at the Australian National 
University, Canberra. The book is 
somewhat dated now, having been 
finished in 1955, but contains a wealth 
of background information. It also 
offers an interesting contrast to the 
Teller-Latter volume. This book is 
addressed to the layman, too, but 
makes somewhat greater demands on 
the reader. 

A careful discussion 
energy for industrial power takes up 
the first half of the book. Industrial 
power requirements are compared to 
fossil fuel resources, and it is shown 


of atomic 


that proven reserves of such fuels 
would not survive a_ significant 
worldwide rise in industrialization, 
say, up to European or U. S. levels, 
for more than a few centuries. Other 
conventional power sources are simi- 
larly shown to be inadequate. The 
economics of atomic power is ex- 
amined, and the elaborate British 
plans for industrial atomic power 
are described. The military uses of 
atomic energy are treated only in 
outline. The approach is factual, with 
few sweeping generalizations. 

A short section on social and po- 
litical problems concludes the book. 
Here the author quotes various 
sources such as the Archbishop of 
York and Pope Pius XII, and also 
examines the history of American 
and British attempts to establish in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. 

The author predicts—accurately, I 
think—a continuing nuclear stale- 
mate punctuated by a long series of 
Korean-type conflicts. Thus time can 
be bought through nuclear arma- 
ment. But time itself must be used, 
and must be exchanged for more 
lasting goods, or all will have been 
wasted. 
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Boys Will Be Boys! 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


HE ONE REALM of childhood experience almost com- 
7 pletely excluded from the sentimental world bounded 
by the Good Good Girl and the Good Bad Boy is sex. Yet 
surely boys and girls even before the Civil War giggled 
at the sight of each other’s underpants, crept off into pri- 
vate corners for intimate examinations, even played 
“doctor”; nor was all of this unknown to their elders. In- 
deed, Freud once complained that, despite all the protests 
raised over his theories of infantile sexuality, it was his 
dull duty merely to make public facts known to every 
nursemaid. If childhood is innocent to the Anglo-Saxon 
world of the 19th century, it is innocent by definition, 
pure by virtue of its symbolic function, sexless because 
the novelist in flight from sex demanded it be so. 

The turning from the adult hero to the child represents 
not only a search for projections of pure impulse but also 
a rejection of the themes with which the bourgeois novel 
began, themes rooted in sexuality. Though the child is 
understood to represent the “heart” as opposed to the 
“head,” feeling as opposed to reason, the order of feeling 
figured forth by the “heart” is clearly distinguished from 
mere lust, the crude genital passions. In the symbolic 
psychology invented in the 18th century, the “heart” does 
not correspond precisely to what we would call the “id,” 
but only to its more benign aspects. The sexual and 
demonic components of impulse and unreason, at first 
unconfessed (concupiscence is postulated as a cold prod- 
uct of the “head”), are later allowed for by splitting the 
basic “heart” symbols into polar opposites: Woman be- 
comes the Fair Virgin and the Dark Lady, the Indian 
becomes Mingo and Mohawk, Pawnee and Sioux—Good 
Indian and Bad Indian. In each case, the Dark Double 
represents the threat of sex as well as that of death; the 
Bad Indian is a rapist as inevitably as the Dark Lady is 
a sexual aggressor. The child, however, refuses to do such 
double service, stubbornly resists becoming an image of 
fear as well as one of hope. 

The badness of the Good Bad Boy is, as we have seen, 
a necessary spice to his goodness; the worse he is, the 
more “boy” he is, which is to say, the better. It is a trap 
hard to break through. There are, on the other hand, real 
Possibilities in the girl who refuses the full burden of 
her “good goodness.” Yet, though there are tentative fum- 
blings at defining a pre-adolescent Dark Lady, none of 








This is the third of four articles on the child in mod- 
ern culture; they are appearing at two-week intervals. 
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them really works. Pearl, the demon-child of Hawthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter, represents one attempt to shadow 
forth in the guise of childhood the more demonic aspects 
of nature; for she is, indeed, a natural child—and Haw- 
thorne is still Puritan enough to suggest that her real 
father is that father of all illegitimates, Satan. His witch- 
child, however, does not finally seem a child at all but 
only an allegory of the after-effects of sin—like the Scar- 
let Letter itself a symbolic prop rather than a living char- 
acter. Yet, interestingly enough, she is one of the few 
childhood figures from the literature of the mid-19th 
century based not on stereotypes and nostalgic memories 
but on a systematic observation of the author’s own living 
child. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy is the product of yet another at- 
tempt at portraying the Really Bad Girl, though her bad- 
ness is finally no more than mischief; and she comes to 
represent not so much the darkness of evil as a decorative 
blackness necessary to set off the whiteness of Little 
Eva. Topsy and Pearl alike are not permitted to languish 
in their moral exile forever but are redeemed to the light, 
saved: the small and sooty pagan by the death of her 
white counter-image, the untamed illegitimate by the self- 
sacrifice of her adulterous father. In the end, they are 
only minor anticipations of the latter-day Good Bad 
Girl, that favorite of a newer sentimentality, who seems 
the trollop in Chapter I but proves the mere victim of 
appearances before the conclusion. Pearl, indeed, is not 
only redeemed but endowed with wealth, transferred into 
the dazzling figure of the young American girl as the 
heiress of all the ages. 

In Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain, who is often at the point 
of tipping off the game he always ends by playing, nearly 
gives away the secret sexual life of the Good Good Girl, 
when Becky is almost caught looking at the “dirty pic- 
tures” in the teacher’s anatomy book. Tom takes not only 
her beating but the blame; and so circumspect is Twain 
in describing her actual fall that few readers remember 
(after all, it is only a child’s book) the primal keyhole 
act at which she is surprised. There is something close to 
cynicism, at least to wilful self-deceit, in Tom’s complic- 
ity. For it is as necessary to him that Becky retain her 
mythical Goodness as it is for her that he retain his 
equally legendary Badness. It is hard to know which reve- 
lation would seem more scandalous: that she is not as 
pure as she is postulated, or that he is not as wicked! 

In the genteel era, the Good Good Girl is more and 
more protected from contamination by sex. Not only is 
she portrayed as innocent in herself; after a while, she is 
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not even permitted to stir lust in the most ignoble heart. 
In America in particular as the 19th century wears on, 
Seduction, which as accomplished fact or omnipresent 
threat had been the staple of female fiction for a hundred 
years, is banned; and the heroine is moved back in age 
across the dangerous borderline of puberty. In works like 
The Lamplighter and The Wide, Wide World, the wom- 
an’s best-seller becomes the book about the Good Good 
tzirl, who is no longer harried by the lustful libertine but 
nas to content herself (and her readers) with being ex- 
ploited by cheating salesmen, scared by hydrophobic 
dogs and runaway horses, or threatened with death by 
pleurisy or brainfever. 

Only Lewis Carroll (who wept when the young girls 
he loved put up their hair and let down their dresses) was 
able to rescue the prenubile heroine from pious insipidity. 
His Alice moves through a fantastic landscape where the 
symbols of sexuality seem mere magic or nonsense, and 
the threat of puberty is waked from as from a bad dream. 
But the main line of female fiction, after its retreat back 
behind pubescence, leads inevitably to Elsie Dinsmore! 
The Good Good Girl expires in the sanctimonious bathos 
of juvenile fictions presented by maiden aunts to their 
nieces in a desire to teach them that a woman must weep. 
without really revealing to them for what. Even boys’ 
literature cannot entirely escape the stereotypes and 
taboos; and Huckleberry Finn, despite all its apparent 
distance from The Wide, Wide World, is like Alice in 
Wonderland an evasion rather than a breakthrough, an 
acceptance however devious of the genteel decree that 
all literature must be fit for the eye of the sexless child. 

It is not only that Twain deprives Huck of the prostitute 
sisters who helped define the lot of his real-life proto- 
type. He cannot even (beneath the comic highjiaks and 
realistic dialogue) avoid creating him in the image of 
the child-heroines of contemporary bestsellers: an orphan 
adopted by widows and old maids, an outcast harried by 
his own father and misunderstood by the respectable 
community—and, of course, an irreproachable virgin. 
One of the reasons it is so hard to tell Huck Finn’s age is 
Twain’s unwillingness to confess that, capable as he is of 
shifting for himself, he is also sexually mature. Huck is 
permitted, of course, to move in the world of the raree 
show. but he is not allowed to respond to the sexuality of 
such spectacles with the same awareness that he brings 
to the world of lynchings and cruelty which is its twin. 
Twain’s scruples work in almost precisely the opposite 
way from those of our own latter-day sentimentalists: He 
is squeamish about sex, utterly frank about violence. 

Yet his unwillingness to grant that Huck is physically 
a man makes it hard to assess the impact on him of the 
alienation he endures. Genteel taboos do not prevent 
Twain from rendering the brutal predicament of the child 
(adolescent?) buffeted between his own imaginary fears 
and the real terrors of the society that rejects him. We 
find it disturbingly easy, however, to forget the isolation 
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out of which Huck comes and to which he returns: the 
fate of all those excluded from the comfortable, empty 
world of Aunt Sally. So much is he the “poor, mother. 
less” boy, the “child of nature,” that we confuse him with 
the barefoot boy with cheek of tan—demote him to the 
moral imbecility of early childhood. Twain takes advan. 
tage of this ambiguity to make us approve his anti-social, 
“Satanic” behavior, before which we might at least have 
hesitated were his hero, say, unequivocally portrayed as 
old enough to desire a woman. Though we recall that 
Huck (in his innocence and ignorance) stole Jim, perpe- 
trated what in terms of his world’s values was a crime and 
sin, we smile smugly. The child is right, we tell ourselves, 
childhood is always right, intelligence and experience 
always wrong. But we have forgotten (because Huck is 
“only a boy”) that he has performed precisely the arro- 
gant act of Raskolnikov or Leopold and Loeb, has ap- 
pointed himself the lonely arbiter of morality. 

Huck Finn is, then, in one sense the Really Bad Boy, 
a projection of insolence and contempt for authority; 
but he is also the persecuted orphan (blurring into the 
figure of Oliver Twist), a non-resisting rebel, gentle and 
scared and (alas!) cute. He emerges out of the earlier 
stereotypes of abused innocence and fades back into their 
later versions, one more forerunner of the grubby little 
boy and his dog, but also one more ancestor of the juve- 
nile delinquent, whose badges of innocence are the switch- 
knife and hot-wiring kit. Before our own Hucks, the 
young hoods of the mid-20th century, we are disabled still 
by literature—unable to tell fact from myth, the real 
child from the projection of our own moral plight. The 
guilt of the JD seems to us somehow only one more sign 
of his innocence, of our guiltiness in failing to protect 
and cultivate his original purity with enough love and 
security. The “child of a broken home” replaces the 
orphan among our current stereotypes, as “psychic re- 
jection” replaces old-fashioned bullying and flogging. We 
are, however, still attempting to appease the same un- 
appeasable anguish which once wailed with Dickens over 
poor Oliver in the hands of Fagin or with Twain over 
poor Huck trapped in Pap’s cabin; though now the villain 
is no longer projected as the evil Jew or the fishbelly- 
white village drunk, but as the harried bourgeois father 
oozing baffled good will. 

Just as it is difficult for us to discuss our guilt toward 
Negroes or Indians, say, without really talking about out 
uneasiness over what we have done with our instinctive 
life, what reservations and ghettos we have prepared for 
our darker impulses—so it is difficult for us (even more 
difficult perhaps) to consider the plight of our children 
as if they had independent existence and free will. and 
were not merely projections of our unconscious. We per- 
mit that unconscious (and the child) more sexual free- 
dom now and are deeply troubled that this has made ne 
no difference, that each still blindly rebels. Perhaps. we 
sometimes think, we are paying a price for having re 
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stricted the child’s range of aggression in return for his 
erotic freedom. The Good Bad Boy can have himself a 
girl these days even in the fiction of Anglo-Saxondom, but 
he is no longer permitted to glory in beating up the 
Jewish kid next door, or the minister’s son or the over- 
dressed stranger from the big city. 

It is easy to exaggerate the difference a few generations 
have made in the basic concept of the Good Bad Boy. He 
js not to our moral imagination less innocent, but merely 
permitted a new innocence, that of sex. Yet even though 
he is allowed now a certain amount of good clean sex 
(not as the basis of a relationship but as a kind of 
exhibition of prowess) and forbidden in return an equiv- 
alent amount of good clean violence, his standard reper- 
tory of permitted crimes remains pretty much the same. 
What are winked at still as permissible expressions of 
youthful exuberance are crimes against school and 
against property. The hood can mock his teacher and 
play hookey like Tom Sawyer before him, though in our 
days of prosperity and the indefinite extension of ado- 
lescence he runs away (like the protagonists of J. D. 
Salinger or the speaker in Allen Ginsberg’s poems) not 
from grade school but from prep school or the Univer- 
sity. Similarly he is allowed still to “hook” things, though 
not in these more expansive times such meager loot as 
candles and a side of bacon but rather the neighbor’s ’58 
swept-fin car. So much and so little have the spread of 
culture and health influenced our deeper mythical ver- 
sions of our young selves. 

Recently a group of writers in their late youth and 
early middle-age have appeared, who not only project in 
literature the image of the Good Bad Boy but even act 
out in life this standard role, as if they had just invented 
it. They think they are emulating Huck Finn, though in 
reality their model is Tom Sawyer, and even at times they 
rather resemble Becky Thatcher! Such writers range all 
the way from a suburban, upper-middle-class wing rep- 
resented by Salinger and his image Holden Caulfield to 
Allen Ginsberg and Jack Kerouac with their transparent 
not-quite-fictional representations of themselves. Rural no 
longer in their memories or nostalgia, they yearn still for 
boyhood, and submit in their books to speaking through 
their masks in a language which simulates that of the 
Good Bad Boy himself whether in his prep-school or 
pseudo-hipster form. Unlike Twain who makes poetry 
of inarticulateness, his latter-day imitators produce only 
slick parodies of the silent generation pretending to talk 
—or are content with exclamatory noises: “And I said 
to myself, Wham, listen to that man. That’s the West, here 
Iam in the West. . . . Whooee, I told my soul, and the 
cowboy came back and off we went to Grand Island.” 

Such writers have found on their own upper-middle- 
brow or bohemian-kitsch levels a theme, a myth common 
at the moment to much of our society from its scarcely 
literate to its almost highbrow limits: the theme rep- 
resented in the mass-arts by such wide-screen projections 
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of the New Good Bad Boy as Elvis Presley, Jimmy Dean, 
Marlon Brando. The cornpone Romeo, the refugee from 
Broadway (half Tennessee Williams dream-boy, half 
stage-proletarian salvaged from the abandoned props of 
the Group Theater), the home-made Hollywood legend in 
jeans and horn-rimmed glasses (taught to mumble with 
the best by Elia Kazan) are all Boys together, pinned 
side by side on the walls of 14-year-old girls and in- 
distinguishable from their dreams. They in the big fea- 
tures and their simulacra on a thousand TV programs 
and in a hundred quick’e films act out stories of appar- 
ently causeless revolt (the cause is in the stereotype whose 
existence they fail to recognize) and accommodation, 
while the rock-and-roll fans roar approval. So the more 
literary exploiters of the theme, talking of “total rejec- 
tion,” actually rehearse the Tom Sawver pattern once 
more. though this time for an audience that digs Miles 
Davis and worships the memory of the Bird. 

In Catcher in the Rye, Holden comes to the dead end of 
ineffectual revolt in a breakdown out of which he is im- 
pelled to fight his way by the Good Good Girl in the guise 
of the Pure Little Sister, from whose hands he passes 
directly into the hands of the psychiatrist. In On the 
Road, whose characters heal themselves as they go by 
play-therapy, the inevitable adjustment to society is only 
promised, not delivered; we must wait for the next instal- 
ment to tell how the square hipster makes good by acting 
out his role (with jazz accompaniment) in a New York 
nightclub, or even, perhaps, how he has sold his Confes- 
sions of a Bad Boy to the movies. In the book itself, -all 
the stigmata of Tom Sawyer are already present except 
the return to Aunt Polly. Paul Goodman has, without 
recalling the stereotvpe, identified them precisely: 

“One is stunned by how conventional and law-fesring 
these lonely middle-class fellows are. Thev dutifullv get 
legal marriages and divorces. The hint of a ‘gang-bang’ 
makes them impotent. They never masturbate or perform 
homosexual acts. . . . To disobey a cop is ‘all hell.’ Their 
idea of crime is the petty shoplifting of ten-year-olds 
stealing cigarettes or of teen-agers joyriding in other 
people’s cars. . . . Their behavior is a conformity plus 
royaliste que le roi.” 

Typically enough in our time, such Boys are also plus 
religieux que le pape, insisting on their dedication to God, 
their assumption of the Christ role (unlike poor Huck, 
who chose to “go to hell”) in a way that would have 
made the anti-clerical Twain wince. To be sure, it is 
Zen Buddhism rather than Unitarianism or neo-Ortho- 
doxy which attracts the square hipster and New Yorker 
contributor alike, binding together as improbable co- 
religionists Salinger and Kerouac; indeed, if James Dean 
had not yet discovered this particular kick before he 
smashed up in a sports car, it is because he died just a 
little too soon. Past the bongo drums and fiddling around 
with sculpture it was waiting for him, the outsider’s reli- 
gion in a day when there is room inside for the outsider 


himself, provided he, too, goes “to the church of his 
choice.” 

The fact that one is tempted, even impelled to speak 
ot, say, Jack Kerouac at 35 as a Boy, the fact that he 
writes as one of the Boys, is symptomatic of the degree 
to which the image of Good Bad Boyhood has impinged 
upon adult life itself, has become a “career” like every- 
thing else in America. The age of Kerouac’s protagonists 
is just as ambiguous as that of Twain’s, though for quite 
the opposite reasons. Twain blurred adolescence back into 





boyhood to avoid confronting the problem of sex; the 
newer writers, accepting the confusion of childhood and 
youth, blur both into manhood to avoid yielding up to 
maturity the fine clean rapture of childish “making out.” 
The fictional counterparts of the provincial hipsters have 
crossed the borderline of genital maturity, but in all other 
respects they have not left Jackson’s Island. Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose, we sigh, capable only 
of banality in the face of such banality; and the American 
translation is, “Boys will be boys!” 








Paperbacks: The 


reagan the most impor- 
tant functions of a university 
press have been to keep alive those 
significant scholarly texts which are 
the despair of, commercial publishers, 
to reissue facsimile texts and up-to- 
date editions of the classics, and— 
once in a while—to publish a few 
money-making popular studies which 
will not only enlighten the public 
but bring in enough hard cash to 
keep the press solvent. 

Recently, however, since the uni- 
versity presses have entered the 
highly competitive and sometimes 
profitable paperback field, changes 
have begun to appear in their lists. 
Paperbacks, because of the large edi- 
tions in which they are published, 
must have a wide audience. The uni- 
versity press which decides to pub- 
lish them must therefore search for 
popular titles or do its best to make 
popular rather uncommercial works. 

Consider, for instance, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, publisher 
of Ann Arbor Paperbacks. Ann 
Arbor has so far issued 18 titles 
which range from such books as 
G. B. Harrison’s Shakespeare at 
Work: 1592-1603 ($1.75), a “con- 
jectural reconstruction” of “Shakes- 
peare against the background of 
his times” which is frankly aimed at 
a non-scholarly audience, to such 
very specialized material as Jacob 
Boehme’s Six Theosophic Points 
($1.65), a reprint which includes, in 
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addition to the title essay and a long 
introduction by Nicolas Berdyaev, 
three other works by the great Ger- 
man mystic of the 17th century. 

Between these extremes are a 
group of biographies, critical and 
historical studies, and essays, almost 
all of which deserve the wide audi- 
ence paperbacks can give them. Some 
of them, such as Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton’s The Expanding Universe ($1.45) 
and his The Nature of the Physical 
World ($1.95), are already well 
known. Others, however, including 
two of those I wish to discuss in a 
moment, have never before been 
available in America. And still others, 
though important, have simply be- 
come lost in the shuffle. 

It is a real pleasure, for instance. 
once again to see prominently dis- 
played on bookstore shelves George 
Frisbie Whicher’s imaginative and 
beautifully written critical biography 
of Emily Dickinson, This Was a Poet 
($1.75). Though we now know more 
about Emily Dickinson than we did 
twenty years ago when this book 
was written and though we at last 
have Thomas H. Johnson’s definitive 
editions of her poetry and her let- 
ters, we still need the kind of sympa- 
thetic insight Whicher brings to the 
process of poetry itself. His finest 
accomplishment is to see Emily Dick- 
inson both as person and as poet and 
to make clear to the reader some of 
the ways in which those two Emilys 
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are related. With great facility, he 
helps us understand part of that 
elaborate process by which a great 
poet transforms experience into art. 

An altogether different kind of 
biography, Gilbert Chinard’s Thomas 
Jefferson, The Apostle of American 
ism ($1.95), is also on Ann Arbor’s 
list, And it is easy to see why it is 
included. Almost completely ignoring 
Jefferson’s agrarian interests, it pre- 
sents a picture of Jefferson as the 
practical politician diligently carving 
out the American political philosophy 
—a kind of idealistic pragmatism— 
which Chinard feels we have eventu:- 
ally accepted. This focus satisfies our 
nearly insatiable desire to define our: 
selves, to once and for all “place” 
us in some sort of historical con 
text. Though Chinard makes no ef 
fort to present a comprehensive bi- 
ography and though he assumes that 
the reader has a fairly detailed 
knowledge of Jefferson’s time, he 
does exhaustively account for the 
“American” aspects of Jefferson's 
evolving political thought. 

F. L. Lucas’s Literature and Psy: 
chology ($1.75) capitalizes on the 
“normal” man’s interest in the ab- 
normal one. A strange literary critic, 
Mr. Lucas says that “novels in gen 
eral, unless superlatively written, 
seem to me a feeble waste of time 
compared with biography and psy: 
chology.” Much of Dante he finds 


“evil”; the English Romantic poets, 
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Baudelaire and Joyce are all, in his 
opinion. dangerous influences and 
should be kept from the young. “And 
if there were a question whether my 
children should study Ovid or Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, it would not take me 
ten seconds to answer.” And yet he 
spends almost all his time discuss- 
ing in lurid detail the “unhealthy” 
authors. This peculiar book, an ex- 
pansion of a set of postwar Cam- 
bridge lectures intended, I assume, 
to keep young English manhood pure, 
is frequently fascinating (Lucas has 
some blood-curdling anecdotes about 
the effects of literature on psychotic 
personalities) and almost always 
irritating. 

For me the most valuable book on 
Ann Arbor’s list, Sir Ernest Barker’s 
Church, State and Education ($1.35), 
is the one least likely to attract a 
wide audience, Both in title and in 
form (a set of nine unrelated lec- 
tures) it promises to be dull. Believe 
me, it is not. Beautifully written, it 
manages to make meaningful the pat- 
tern of Western man’s past. Barker, 
who is classed as a political scientist, 
is that rarest of all persons, a wise 
man, and his book is radiant with 
insight. Though his essays are 
crammed with information about the 
structure of the modern state and 
the relationship of that state to the 
individual, his great accomplishment 
is not in presenting facts (which he 
does brilliantly) but in making us 
aware of the importance of those 
facts. In this, he is a great teacher. 
And he has the great teacher’s aware- 
ness of his role: “We have each, 
indeed, an assigned business in this 
world, and we must each of us be 
about our business. But the end of 
life is not doing: It is knowing—to 
know. even as we are known.” A 
book of this sort more than justifies 
the “commercial” publications of a 
University press. Though it will 
almost certainly find fewer readers 
than LLucas’s book or Chinard’s, it 
will make each of those readers it 
does find richer in spirit, wiser, bet- 
ter equipped to live in this world. 
And t)at is enough for any book. 
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38th Summer Season 
opens 
DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 
Thursday, May 29th-Sunday, June Ist 


Celebrate this 3-day week-end in 
the happiest holiday mood. Elaborate 
preparations are being made to give 
you the most in fun and food—to make 
your week-end a festive prelude to 
summer. 

tee he hb 
A challenging 18-hole Golf Course de- 
signed by Robert Trent Jones right on Tami- 


ment grounds. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL June 19 through 
June 22 Featuring the Curtis String Quartet and 
the New Chamber Music Orchestra of Philadelphia 










































Weekly Lecture and Concert series 
to be announced later. 







eee ee 
Write for literature and rates: 
TAMIMENT - in -the - POCONOS 


Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
The People's Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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On SCREEN 





By Frances Keene 


Stendhal’s ‘Rouge et Noir: 
What Price Fidelity? 


of a kick out of betting on a sure 
thing. The formula-happy producer 
who uses the Kitty Foyle theme over 
and over is in this category; or the 
story editor whose plots plunge the 
hero into woe more glutinous than 
molasses only to have him extricate 
himself in the end—safe, sane and 
spanking clean. 

Time was when a reissue of a clas- 
sic almost fell in this category, and 
a stage revival often seems to mag- 
netize the jingling coins more swiftly 
than does a daring play by an un- 
known. Are films of the 
adaptations of the Big (and often 
Great) Books, in the sure-thing cate- 


see ARE people who get a whale 


classics, 


gory? 

Not yet. Think back over the last 
couple of years, which have seen the 
release of War and Peace, notable 
for its backgrounds and for its dis- 
similarity in every characterization 
to Tolstoy’s original; Moby Dick, 
whose main virtue may have been 
that a lot of youngsters who viewed 
an improbable Ahab strapped to that- 
thar whale will be moved some day 
to read the book to find out what 
really happened; the current Broth- 
ers Karamazov, zany to the point of 
embarrassment if you go to find a 
visually animate version of the origi- 
nal but full of color and suspense if 
you can leave Dostoyevsky at home. 
(Of the three cited, this seems by far 
the least distorted, by the way.) 

What have these films in common 
except the liberties they take with 
the recognized Big Books from which 
they so loosely derive? Color? Sure. 
Good acting? In an overwhelming 
number of cases, this too. A_pre- 
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determined audience? Yes, and 
there’s the rub. The treatment is 
geared to a mass audience that will 
not smart or stamp and throw the 
furniture about if liberties are taken 
with their alone 
those of other cultures. Adult viewers 
overwhelmingly enjoyed—and under- 
standably—the notable photography, 
action-packed sea drama, and lively 
dialogue of Moby Dick. They did not 
mind the betrayals; they did not 
know they were there. 

What makes the Jean Aurenche- 
Pierre Bost adaptation of Rouge et 
Noir more palatable? The audience 
which breathed down their necks as 
they struggled to translate much of 
Stendhal’s masterpiece to the screen. 
Betrayal of intent would have meant 
such wholesale resentment on the 
part not only of the French audience 
but of the Europeans in general as 
to have amounted to a boycott. 

The film is handsome, faithful in 
intent and dialogue, modest (in the 
sense that no vast panoramic scenes 
of Paris or London in post-Napole- 
onic times were needed, no crowd 


own classics, let 





scenes, no gigantism of any sort). 
The scale was narrow to the human 
dimension: vast enough in the spirit 
Stendhal’s 


peasant genius who found no outlet 


to encompass aspiring 
for his prodigious ambition except 
through niggling tricks of  self- 
advancement redeemed by a vaulting 
spirit that deplored the means. 

It is a good film, though not a 
great one. The technical excellence of 
acting, direction (by Claude Autant- 
Lara) and photography assure a de- 
lightful evening. The French dialogue 
is smoothly recapitulated in the Eng- 





und 


remain too 


lish subtitles. But the Sturm 
Drang in Julien Sorel 
strictly his to reflect the great strug. 
gle in the soul of the underprivileged 
which led, concurrently with the In 
dustrial Revolution, to the revolu- 
tions, the emancipations of 1848, 
Julien is a great soul not because 
he plots and connives but because 
he was saying in terms of his own 
century: Don’t me—or the 
likes of me—in. Little of the sweep 
of his effort, the glory of his dreams, 
comes through. 
Danielle Darrieux 
Balpetre walk off with honors as the 
Louise de Renal and Abbe Pirard of 
the film. Balpetre, whose nearest 
equivalent was the young Charles 
Laughton, has a mobility, mordancy 
and polished virtuosity I have not 
seen duplicated in the films from any 
country in recent years. Jean Mercure 


fence 


and Antoine 


turns in a suave, brilliant perform. 
ance as the Marquis de la Mole. while 
Antonella Lualdi manages a piquante 
yet sulky Mathilde with grace. 

The subtle and handsome Gerard 
Philippe brings his schooled talent to 
the taxing role of Julien, in which 
he is especially brilliant in the asides. 
But he is no lad of 23, and the un- 
kind camera lays bare the struggle 
of an actor mature enough in his art 
to capture Julien’s inner dilemma yet 
overage to fly from one emotional 
extravagance to the other convine- 
ingly. 

The musical score is unobtrusive 
until the end, when it becomes of: 
fensively like a choir of annunciatory 
angels heralding Julien into a Heaven 
in which he had never believed. 





GOING ON 
VACATION? 


At least three weeks’ notice 
is required for all changes 
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RADIO—TV 





By Henry Popkin 


Television's Approach 
To Books and Reading 


T Is now established that television 

has stimulated the publication and 
even the reading of books, but, even 
so, television and literature are natu- 
rally opposed. They compete in the 
demands they make upon the public’s 
time. The inherent opposition in the 
media distresses me because I am 
devoted to both. My devotion has 
encouraged me to follow, with min- 
gled anguish and excitement, televi- 
sion’s audacious forays against the 
art of reading. 

A Night Beat program several 
months ago displayed a nice disdain 
for this old-fashioned art. The victim 
of the interview was I. F. Stone, an 
indefatigable writer, Washington cor- 
respondent of three defunct New York 
dailies and author of a weekly news- 
letter. Never to have read Mr. Stone 
is an attainment few can boast, but 
the interviewer had earned this lonely 
distinction. The questions were not 
along the lines of “Mr. Stone, in 
March 1935, you wrote . . . and 
what about that, Mr. Stone?” but 
were more like “Sam Smith, in the 
Atlantic, called you a Stalinist. What 
about that, Mr. Stone?” Note that 
some reading was done, but it had 
to be little enough and _ irrelevant 
enough to indicate just the right 
amount of disrespect for the process. 

Research had, however, turned up 
one hot issue, delicately spiced with 
pointlessness. “Mr. Stone, why did 
you change your name from Finkel- 
stein?” Mr. Stone spluttered word- 
lessly: “M-more euphonious.” The 
interviewer was not to be eluded that 
easily: words like “euphonious” bring 
a 10-yard penalty. “You weren’t 
trying to conceal the fact that you’re 
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Jewish, were you?” More splutters, 
accompanied by testimony of Zionist 
associations. But the point had been 
made. 

A few weeks later, Night Beat put 
Eric Bentley on its griddle. Mr. 
Bentley had just published a paper- 
back edition of his first book, A 
Century of Hero-Worship, adding a 
frank preface on his changing po- 
litical views. This, I was sure, would 
be meat for John Wingate’s re- 
searchers, who would surely get as 
far as the preface even if they read 
no further. I was phrasing the in- 
evitable questions in advance: “Mr. 
Bentley, if you really expect us to 
believe that you think less well of 
Lenin, don’t you realize that you 
have to name names? Who else liked 
Lenin in 1944? No, don’t give me 
Brecht; we have his name already.” 

But the researchers had not reached 
the preface; they had tripped on 
the hyphenated word in the title and 
lay sprawled across it. Mr. Bentley 
was asked if he hero-worshipped 
James Dean, the President, or Adlai 
Stevenson. (To the third question, 
he replied: “No, that’s why I voted 
for him.”) 

The researchers had been busy 
with another of Mr. Bentley’s books, 
and they found that he had not liked 
some recent Broadway hits. The 
point wasn’t why—only a bookworm 
would bother to read and find out— 
but that he hadn’t liked them. One 
of the plays was The Diary of Anne 
Frank. “You didn’t like this play 
about a Jewish girl who was killed 
by the Nazis? At this moment, I 
had the impression that I had been 
shown a subliminal image of a swas- 


tika. In defense, Mr. Bentley, prob- 
ably feeling rather grateful that he 
had not changed his name from 
Finkelstein, was able to cite his 
wife’s approval of the play and his 
own interest in books on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Wingate let him off. 

The war on reading was subse- 
quently continued in a play called 
“A Sound of Different Drummers,” 
which slyly pretended to espouse the 
cause of literature. In this drama 
of the future, the guardians of an 
Orwellian state were brutally destroy- 
ing the last “readers.” When we 
finally get to the subterranean read- 
ers, we encounter a curious notion 
of culture: It is, it seems, a col- 
lection of quotations. General ideas 
seem forbidden; these readers are 
mainly concerned with exchanging 
lines of Thoreau for lines of Tom 
Paine. The readers’ seminar operates 
on this fragmentary principle. Their 
chief, the mentor of the world’s last 
intellectual enclave, begins by quoting 
a two-line poem of Stephen Crane’s: 
“4 man said to the universe:/‘Sir, 1 
exist!’ ” 

Obviously, the poem is fraught 
with significance, and the seminar 
will devote the next few hours to 
extracting a little of it. The chief 
then wonders how many of his fol- 
lowers have read Hamlet, by William 
Shakespeare. A few raise their hands. 
Well, Shapespeare has a few lines 
that bear directly upon just this 
problem. The chief will read them, 
and the ensuing discussion will bring 
Crane and Shakespeare together. The 
lines from Shakespeare begin: “T'o 
be or not to be.” 

All this was funny enough before 
I looked up Crane’s “two-line poem.” 
It became funnier, because the two- 
line poem was really a five-line’ poem 
which justified its existence.-in the 
last three lines: 

“‘However, replied the uni- 
verse, 
‘The fact has not created in me 

A sense of obligation.’” 

The researcher probably dozed off 
after the second line. Who can read 
so much? 
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The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring'') 
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insurance society 
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American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 
English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y, C. 
Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
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cost: 

e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery efit 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.70 per quarter (at age 30). 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CITY COLLEGES 


My attention has been called to an article 
in THe New Leaper of February 24, entitled 
“The New York State University Fight.” We 
would greatly appreciate it if you would correct 
the unfortunate impression part of the article 
creates about New York City’s municipal col- 
leges. 

While doubtless the author did not intend 
to confuse the municipal colleges with com- 
munity colleges, a section of the article leaves 
that impression. He is aware, and for this we 
are grateful, that thousands of highly qualified 
graduates of New York City’s high schools 
had their opportunity for education at the city’s 
colleges, which, for lack of a state university, 
they would not otherwise have had. What good 
advantage these young people took of their 
opportunity is indicated in data published in 
a report of the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Research Council on “Bac- 
calaureate Origins of Science Doctorates Award- 
ed in the United States.” The figures reveal 
that the municipal colleges of New York City 
gave undergraduate training to more young 
who their PhDs in the 
period of 1946-50 than any other college or 
university in the United States. They trained 
the greatest number of those who later received 
PhDs in this period in the critical fields of 
chemistry, physics and mathematics, and the 


scientists received 


second largest number in the biological sciences. 
Here is a tremendous job of public service 
being done with the tradition of more than 
one hundred years of such service behind it. 
Does this not deserve recognition? 
New York City Gustave G. ROSENBERG 
Chairman, New York City Board of 
Higher Education 


ZHUKOV 


G. P. Emerson, in the March 17 “Dear 
Editor” column, says that “there is absolutely 
no evidence . . . to indicate the Marshal’s 
[Zhukov’s] personal complicity in the Hungarian 
intervention.” 

Allow me to contribute two facts on this 
point. In December 1956, after the situation in 
Hungary had been restored militarily, Marshal 
Zhukov was awarded a fourth Order of Lenin. 
In addition, during the same month the Party 
Central Committee and the Council of Minis- 
ters publicly congratulated Zhukov on _ the 
occasion of his 60th birthday in quite lauda- 
tory terms. Red Star of December 2 printed 
an account of both these events, plus 
the text of the birthday message. 

To my mind at least, this is beyond the 
realm of coincidence and is directly bound 





up with the role of the highest military leader. 
ship in the Hungarian affair. 
Unionville, Ind. PETER VON WaAHLDE 


HOOK 


I have frequently clashed with Sidney Hook 
when he attempted to counsel us on action in 
the international arena. But his article in the 
April 7 issue, “A Foreign Policy for Survival,” 
is a work of great wisdom. It shows con- 
clusively that he has learned from the bitter 
lessons of the past 40 years, since the advent 
of Soviet barbarism. 

I am urging President Eisenhower and Sec. 
retary Dulles not only to read the article, but 
to see to it that everyone in the Government 
who has the remotest relation to foreign policy 
reads it and heeds it. If we follow Professor 
Hook’s advice, we will regain peace and free- 
dom for ourselves and the rest of the world. 
It is the sanest course of action ever to have 
come off the lips or the pen of anyone here 
or abroad. You and Dr. Hook should be con- 
gratulated by all your readers. 

Professor Hook’s demolishing 
Bertrand Russell is forthright 
help or influence the thinking of those who 
have been following Lord Russell. 

New York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 


criticism of 


and should 


Poor counsel to mankind by Bertrand Russell 
proves to Sidney Hook that “all the mathe- 
matical logic in the world is not a substitute 
for common One could this 
judgment to cover also the inadequacy of mere 
mastery of all scientific abstractions and tech- 
niques. Scientists have pointed out that “com- 
mon sense” conceptions are an obstacle to the 
understanding of the accepted theories of 
modern physics. For example, Eddington be- 
gins his The Nature of the Physical World 
by delineating the contrast between the “com- 
mon sense” table, which is a “thing, not like 
space, which is a mere negation, not like time, 
which is Heaven knows what!” (as if everybody 
didn’t know what time is), and the “scientific” 
table, which is “mostly emptiness.” 

Scientists of this ilk, like drunks, see double 
and we had better beware about treating them, 
especially the loony ones, like sacred cows. 
Science has its proper place, which, I think, 
is in a widespread dissemination among the 
people rather than in the seats of the mighty 
or at tables upon which it is necessary to pound 
gavels. Yet a staff report of the Senate Govern 
ment Operations Committee is impatient with 
the hesitation of modest scientists in assuming 
roles for which they may be unfitted, accusing 
them of ducking responsibility because of am 
apparent “fixation ... that politics would com 


sense.” extend 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


taminate science.” They ignore the danger that 
it may also be the other way around, i. e., 
that “science” can “contaminate politics.” They 
ought to read the Voyage to Laputa in Swift’s 
Gulliver's Travels. Here we have scientists 
running a kingdom from the vantage point of 
a “flying island” who suppose that “because the 
smallest circle hath as many degrees as the 
largest, therefore the regulation and manage- 
ment of the world requires no more abilities 
than the handling and turning of a globe.” 

In his autobiography, 1 Am a Mathema- 
tician, Norbert Wiener says that political dif- 
ferences with the great Leibnitz partly account 
for Swift’s savage description of life under 
scientists. A Tory supporter of the Stuarts, he 
resented Leibnitz’s part in bringing a Han- 
overian to the throne of England. “Swift lashes 
scientists, those impractical projectors who 
measure a man with a sextant to fit him with 
a suit of clothes, who extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, and who attempt to attain all the 
learning of the ages by a process equivalent to 
Eddington’s monkeys and_ typewriters.” 

I can imagine Swift thinking, in a similar 
fashion to Hook’s thought about Bertrand 
Russell, that the fact that Leibnitz had the 
genius to devise calculus he did inde- 
pendently of Newton) did not justify his med- 
dling in the politics of England. 

Washington, D. C. SmwNEY Koretz 
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Summer 1958 — 9 weeks 
lus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin and Denmark. A low- 
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LOUIS de ROCHEMONT’S ALL SEATS 
Entirely new experience in RESERVED! 


entertainment and adventure 
on the high seas... 

in the colors of life 
and the music 











Tickets now on sale 8 
weeks in advance. Wed. 
Mats. $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. 
All other Perfs: $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50. Eves. 8:30 
P.M., Sun. Eve. 8:00. Mats. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Cl 6-4600 


“MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR”’ 
Starring 
GENE KELLY - NATALIE WOOD 


Also Starring CLAIRE TREVOR + ED WYNN 
EVERETT SLOANE +- MARTY MILNER 
Produced by MILTON SPERLING e Directed by IRVING RAPPER 


A Warner Bros. Release in WarnerColor 


fees ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“ESPANA’’—Brilliant new revue 

. with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . . Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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returnable upon withdrawal of member ership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 























THEATER PARTIES 


“THE LAST All trade unions and fraternal or- 


BK batt WS BQ ris ne 






“PARADISE” py eye ey ey Fs 
TECHNICOLOR « CINEMASCOPE pooner Feinman, ae <a 





THE td 
onetbat “SATCHMO Saeed & aarre 
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“Jamiment Chanter. Musce Festival 


TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 19 to 22, 1958 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist ¢ ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist «© ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


2 LOGLAM 


THURSDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 19 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet, Opus 76, No. 2 i bak Ms gallina cee a Oe A a cite Gee URES MTD 

SEUPEOEDS. Store Ball Hee se OS he ey 8 ew! Ae ps SCHUMANN 

nn IIB oh boty ra bigs ns GW Bg oe, ~ ce ta) $A wares © where MOZART 
MARTHA MASSENA, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet MAX ARONOFF, Viola 


FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. I, Opus 12 Se et le ee ee ete ee MENDELSSOHN 


Guitar Solo Group 
ee RRS IRENE 5 ig cg | hg 8 ge Ee ie. Rw 0 sree 
REY de la TORRE, Guitarist 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 21 — 2:00 P.M. 


nnn Or CCIE Dre is Hi ge Mae ages se we eh eS es ee MOZART 
Sere pr er aoe aed Feeho, RPpUS TIF Be ee be oe ee BRAHMS 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet ORLANDO COLE, Cello 





SATURDAY EVENING... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 
Holberg Suite POPS ae et oie ee ey ane ee ey ee a a eae Soke Pw mee, 
NS SE Sa sre nce rice A reenter nS cE ER BACH 
JULIUS BAKER, Flute 
Piano Concerto Beda Ais fr ga ter Tag a aie ha ae ae ger: ett ae SHOSTAKOVICH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano DOMENICK DeGANGI, Trumpet 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 22 — 11:00 A.M. 
en RS ps tte Sh eu eta ase 6 me ee Se ee BEETHOVEN 
Quartet, Opus I! ale ee: UIT Tee Oe Tae ote te te ee ee SN ee Me A AR Ree 
I I cS a Be igh Hee he ptt CAD: sie Sept ae hoe oe: paehgene DVORAK 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET « NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-7333 

















